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REACH FOR YOUR TELEPHONE AND 


TAKE COMMAND 


~ You need only pick up your tele- 
phone to control millions of dollars’ 
worth of property . . . a thousand 
yards or a thousand miles of wire 
. . - five thousand or five million 
dollars’ worth of equipment . . . a 
few or many of the Bell System’s 
hundreds of thousands of trained 
workers. What you get from your 
telephone depends on your wish of 
this or any moment. 

Few things you buy can so ex- 
actly fit your needs. Telephone 
service is made to your order for 
each call . . . and the telephone 
becomes an extension of your voice 
and personality for whatever pur- 
pose you choose. All of the Sys- 
tem’s plant and equipment is of 


interest to you, for you cannot 
be sure which of the 20 million 
interconnecting telephones in this 
country you may need to reach. 

The Bell System provides a con- 
stantly improving service at the 
least cost consistent with financial 
safety. This means that it pays only 
reasonable regular dividends and 
devotes all earnings beyond that to 
the extension and improvement of 
the service. 

This has been the practice for 
half a century, with the result that 
the public has doubled its use of 
Bell telephones in the last ten years. 

The money you pay to your tele- 
phone company brings you steadily 
increasing value. 


* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 
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HOWELLS AND THE CO 
REALISM IN AMERICAN FICTION 


HERBERT EDWARDS 
Ohio State University 


I 


HEN William Dean Howells took charge of the “Editor’s 

Study” of Harper's Magazine in 1885, he began more vig- 
orously than ever to champion the cause of realism in American 
fiction. There can be little doubt that at this time Howells occu- 
pied a most influential position in American letters. For nine 
years, from 1872 to 1881, he had been editor-in-chief of The Atlantic 
Monthly. He had just published The Rise of Silas Lapham; he was 
already the author of ten books, and among them were A Foregone 
Conclusion and A Modern Instance, two of the most popular novels 
he ever wrote. It must not be supposed, however, that the respect 
with which he was regarded by the American critics and public 
ever partook of the nature of reverence or veneration. The Nation 
had not hesitated to state in regard to his work: “One feels the lack 
of something that is indispensable in the equipment of a novelist of 
the highest order—a lack of romantic imagination,’ and The Critic 
had declared in a review of The Rise of Silas Lapham, “It is a book 
which has been enjoyed, but not one that will be remembered.”” 

Howells never tried to conciliate a critic who wanted “a romantic 
imagination” in fiction. Indeed, he seemed entirely indifferent to 
the regard of critics and public. In June, 1887, in the “Editor’s 
Study,” he severely arraigned American critics for bad manners, 
bad principles, and ignorance.* His vigorous and ironical manner 
is illustrated in his comment upon the popular romantic novelist of 
the day: 

The kind of novels he likes, and likes to write, are intended to take 
his reader’s mind, or what that reader would probably call his mind, off 
himself; they make one forget life and all its cares and duties; they are 
not in the least like the novels which make you think of these, and shame 

* The Nation, XXXI, 50 (July, 1880). 


* The Critic, VII, 122 (September 12, 1885). 
* Harper's Magazine, LXXV, 155-158 (June, 1887). 
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you into at least wishing to be a helpfuler and wholesomer creature than 
you are. No sordid details of verity here, if you please; no wretched 
being humbly and weakly struggling to do right and to be true, suffering 
for his follies and his sins, tasting joy only through the mortification of 
self, and in the help of others; nothing of all this, but instead a great, 
whirling splendor of peril and achievement, a wild scene of heroic ad- 
venture ... with a stage “picture” at the fall of the curtain, and all the 
good characters in a row, their left hands pressed upon their hearts, and 
kissing their right hands to the audience in the good old way that has 
always charmed and always will, Heaven bless it!* 


He criticized fiction which merely amuses, in the following manner: 


Once more we say these amusements have their place, as the circus 
has, and the burlesque, and negro minstrelsy, and the ballet, and pres- 
tidigitation. No one of these is to be despised in its place; but we had . 
better understand that it is not the highest place, and that it is hardly an 
intellectual delight.® 


It was inevitable that such criticism should provoke rejoinders 
in an America which, to a large extent, still preferred the ideal to 
the real in fiction, which “loved and worshipped sweetness, but not 
light.” Agnes Repplier replied in The Atlantic Monthly by quoting 
Rochefoucald to the effect that “he who lives without folly is hardly 
so wise as he thinks.” She said: “We read the Bostonians and The 
Rise of Silas Lapham with a due appreciation of their minute per- 
fections, but we go to bed quite cheerfully at our usual hour, and 
are content to wait an interval of leisure to resume them.”* It was 
perhaps natural that a sharper note in the criticism of Howells’s 
work should begin to be distinguished. When April Hopes ap- 
peared in 1887, it was criticized by The Dial for lack of human 
interest of any attractive sort, and for characters “distinguished 
above their earlier prototypes for vulgarity both of thought and ex- 
pression.”"" The Nation said of the same novel: 


April Hopes is, in a conventional moral sense, above reproach; but its 
tendency to blight germs of spirituality is hardly less harmful to char- 
acter than is the corrupting influence of novels which describe the base 

* Harper's Magazine, LXXV, 318 (July, 1887). 

* Harper's Magazine, LXXV, 638 (September, 1887). 

*The Atlantic Monthly, LX, 75 (July, 1887). 

* The Dial, VII, 267-268 (March, 1888). 
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or vicious sides of life. No one is the better for its trivial worldly wis- 
dom, while the young and impressionable are apt to be the worse.*. 


In the “Editor’s Study” for July, 1888, Howells spoke for democ- 
racy in literature, for the exaltation of the common, the average: 
“Such beauty and such grandeur as we have is common beauty, 
common grandeur. . . . The talent which is robust enough to front 
the everyday world and catch the charm of its work-worn, care- 
worn, brave, kindly face, need not fear the encounter, though it 
seems terrible to the sort nurtured in the superstition of the roman- 
tic, the bizarre, the heroic, the distinguished, as the thing alone 
worthy of painting or carving or writing.”® Howells also declared 
that the true artist found nothing in life insignificant, that every- 
thing was important for destiny and character, that nothing God 
had made was contemptible, and so the true artist could not look 
upon human life and declare this or that thing unworthy of notice, 
any more than the scientist could declare a fact of the material world 
beneath the dignity of his inquiry. James Lane Allen, chief among 
the Southern romantic novelists of the day, attempted to reduce 
Howells’s contentions to the absurd in an article, “Caterpillar Crit- 
ics,” in The Forum: “If Mr. Howells is measured for a coat, which ~ 
proves a misfit, does he still enjoy wearing it, as an expression of 
actuality in the tailor’s thought and feeling? Does he calmly eat a 
badly-cooked breakfast as one of the works of nature—the cook’s 
nature—God having made the cook ?”*® A literary critic of the time, 
Maurice Thompson, maintained that Howells had said that “me- 
diocrity is all of human life that is interesting—that a mild sort of 
vulgarity is the one living truth in the character of men and women.” 
Thompson then proceeded to condemn all realists; they dealt only 
with the faults of human character, “instead of attempting to imag- 
ine noble instances of human self-sacrifice, of lofty aspiration and 
of soul-stirring passion.” He further declared that “All this worship 
of the vulgar, the commonplace and the insignificant . . . is the last 
stage of vulgarity, hopelessness and decadence.”™* 

* The Nation, XLVI, 142 (February 16, 1888). 

Harper's Magazine, LXXVII, 317-318 (July, 1888). 

” The Forum, IV, 332-341 (November, 1887). 

™ Published in The Chicago Sunday Times; quoted by The Literary World, XVIII, 281 
(September 3, 1887). 
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The appearance of Annie Kilburn (1888) was the occasion of 
much unfavorable criticism of Howells. The Nation found it “un- 
profitable,”** The Critic “wearisome,”** and The Literary World 
said: “Howells’s new books we find ourselves opening less and less 
with a feeling of zest, and more and more from a sense of duty... . 
We are beginning to find him tiresome. The market is falling, and 
Annie Kilburn does not arrest the decline.”** But if The Critic 
found Howells’s novel “wearisome,” it could unhesitatingly recom- 
mend Greifenstein, by F. Marion Crawford, as “a very vigorous and 
poetic protest against the Howells school of novelists. . . . This is 
realism of a very poetic sort, such as one likes better than the Lap- 
hams.”** Crawford’s unreal melodrama was considered superior to 
the work of both Howells and James by this periodical. It is not 
unlikely that Howells had in mind just such shallow judgments 
when he wrote in Harper’s Magazine for November, 1889: 


When you have portrayed “passion” instead of feeling, and used 
“power” instead of common sense, and shown yourself a “genius” in- 
stead of an artist, the applause is so prompt and the glory so cheap that 
really anything else seems wickedly wasteful of one’s time. One may 


not make the reader enjoy or suffer nobly, but one may give him the 
kind of pleasure that arises from conjuring, or from a puppet show, or 
a modern stage play, and leave him, if he is an old fool, in the sort of 
stupor that comes from hitting the pipe; or if he is a young fool, half- 
crazed with the spectacle of qualities and impulses like his own in an 
apotheosis of achievement and fruition far beyond earthly experience.*® 


Each month in the years between 1885 and 1892 the “Editor’s 
Study” of Harper’s Magazine was certain to contain exposition and 
defense of realism. In July, 1890, Howells explained that “the re- 
alistic novel depended for its effect upon the faithful, almost photo- 
graphic delineation of actual life, with its motives, impulses, springs 
of action laid bare to the eye, but with no unnatural straining after 
the intenser and coarser emotions of blood and fire, no intentional 
effort to drag in murder, crime, or fierce interludes of passion with- 

* The Nation, XLVIII, 165-166 (February 21, 1889). 

* The Critic, XI, 63 (February 9, 1889). 

“The Literary World, XX, 35 (February 2, 1889). 


* The Critic, XII, 213 (November 2, 1889). 
* Harper's Magazine, LXXIX, 965 (November, 1889). 
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out adequate reason.” He satirized the American imitators of Eng- 
lish romanticism in fiction: 

We have in America our imitators of that romance and that criticism: 
poor provincials who actually object to meeting certain people in liter- 
ature because they do not meet such people in society! It is mostly these 
Little Peddlingtonians, trying so hard to be little Londoners, who do the 
crying out for the “ideal” among us: for the thing that they think ought 
to be, rather than the thing that is, as if they, peradventure, knew what 
ought to be better than God who made what is!** 


In September of the same year he ridiculed the reader who “must 
have the problem of a novel solved for him by a marriage or a 
murder, who must be spoon-victualled with a moral minced small 
and then thinned with milk and water, and familiarly flavored 
with sentimentality or religiosity.”** 


II 


In 1892 Howells published his volume of essays entitled Criticism 
and Fiction, in which he reiterated the critical doctrine he had been 
advocating in the pages of Harper’s Magazine for the last few years. 
But he extended his criticism to include many of the “classics,” and 
this portion of the book drew down upon his head the renewed ire 
of the critics. He stated, in part: 

What is unpretentious and what is true is always beautiful and good, 
and nothing else is so; no author is an authority except in those moments 
when he holds his ear close to Nature’s lips and catches her very accent; 
these moments were not continuous with any authors in the past, and 
they are rare with all; therefore the so-called greatest classics are some- 
times not at all great, and we can profit by them only when we hold 
them, like our meanest contemporaries, to a strict accounting, and verify 
their work by the standard of the arts we all have in our power—the 
simple, the natural, and the honest. 


The Nation had said of the ideas set forth in the volume: 


The excitement, such as it was, of seeing an author of position jeering 
at his predecessors, pitying Scott, depreciating Thackeray, and in general 
working himself up into a state of mind whenever the poor “classics” on 
their comfortable upper shelves came into his thoughts, was amusing for 

™ Harper's Magazine, LXXXI, 317 (July, 1890). 

* Harper's Magazine, LXXXI, 639-640 (September, 1890). 
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a while, but now it is an old story. There are two leading ideas in the 
work: first, that the critics are sorry fellows; second, that the art of fic- 
tion is finer than it ever was before—that is, provided it is practiced in 
Mr. Howells’s way.?® 


The Literary World condemned the book for egotism, whimsicality, 
and lofty patronage of great authors whose places had long been 
secure in literature. It denied Howells’s contention that “the whole 
belief in genius . . . if not mischievous always . . . is still a super- 
stition.” It quoted a bit of ridicule by James M. Barrie, in which an 
American realistic novelist speaks as follows: “I have written three 
volumes about a lady and a gentleman who met on a car. . . . Noth- 
ing happened. That is the point of the story. . .. To us it is hard 
work to put all we have to say about a lady and gentleman who 
agree not to become engaged in three volumes.” The parting shot 
of the periodical in regard to Howells was: “Many of his dicta are 
as entertaining and instructive as the judgments of a Pawnee brave 
in the galleries of the Louvre would be.”*° Not all of the criticism 
which the book aroused was as intemperate as this, however. The 
Atlantic Monthly, after criticizing Howells for his depreciation of 
the past, and his “intemperate zeal” in the advocacy of his theory, 
said: “We are more disposed to think that what is technically known 
as realism is a phase of literature which corresponds with much that 
is contemporary in science and religion, but that so far from being 
the final word in literature, it will simply make its contribution to 
art and give place to purer idealism.”** The Dial was equally 
moderate.”* 

A defense of Howells appeared in The New England Magazine 
for December, 1893; Celia Parker Wooley was the defender. She 
declared: 


This criticism [of Howells] is often honest, and to a degree intelli- 
gent, but much of it is undiscerning, flippant, and coarse. Its source lies 
in the suspicion and dislike of those principles of realism in art, felt by 
the average critic of the day, and of which Mr. Howells is the leading 
exponent in this country. 

* The Nation, Lill, 73 (July 23, 1891). 

” The Literary World, XXII, 208 (June 20, 1891). 

™ The Atlantic Monthly, LXVIII, 566-569 (October, 1891). 

* The Dial, XI, 144 (September, 1891). 
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He had been criticized, said Miss Wooley, by moralists and roman- 
ticists who said that his writings had no worthy motive, that they 
were essentially superficial and commonplace, that there was noth- 
ing heroic or startling in them. These romanticists complained that 
nothing ever happened in his novels. “But,” said Miss Wooley, 
“what ever happens in the lives of the majority of the men and 
women we see around us? We no longer live in the days of tour- 
naments and knightly emprise; but life was never of such intense 
human interest as it is today.” And Howells has sympathy and 
humanitarian purpose: “His sympathy with all kinds and classes of 
people is as broad, if not as fervent, as that of the author of Adam 
Bede. Through all the sadness and suffering, the human spirit 
shows and triumphs over all.” But Miss Wooley was an exception 
among the critics; by far the greater number of them held to the 
romantic, idealistic point of view which characterized the period. 

The reading public’s fondness for romance was reflected in a 
communication from a reader which appeared in The Aétlantic 
Monthly about this time. The reader expressed dislike of the mel- 
ancholy of modern realistic novels and entered a plea for a more 


cheerful note, frankly as an anodyne against life. He said: 


As another example of this school of fiction writing whose aim is to 
depict life as it is, take The House by the Medlar Tree. It is too unhap- 
pily true to life to be tolerable reading for anyone past youth who knows 
what trouble is, who does not need and does not wish to have the woe 
of life thrust upon his notice and pressed down into his soul more than 
it already and inevitably is. For my own part, I think that a preface by 
Mr. Howells, recommending a book for its realism, will hereafter be 
enough to guard me against it. Some may agree with him and prize 
such novels as masterpieces of modern art, but is the depression they 
produce a wholesome effect to receive from a work of art? To read such 
books is gratuitously to weaken one’s vitality, which the mere fact of 
living does for most of us in such measure that what we need is tonic 
treatment, and views of life that tend to hopefulness, not gloom.?# 


One of the prominent novelists and critics of the day, Amelia E. 
Barr, deprecated the type of “heroine” that was found in the re- 
alistic novel: 


* The Atlantic Monthly, LXIX, 716-717 (May, 1892). 
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She is not a nice girl. She talks too much, and talks in a slangy, jerky 
way that is odiously vulgar. She is frank, too frank, on every subject 
and occasion. She is contemptuous of authority, even of parental author- 
ity, and behaves in a high-handed way about her love affairs. She is 
alas! something of a freethinker. She rides a bicycle, and plays tennis, 
and rows a boat. She laughs loudly, and dresses in manly fashion, and 
acts altogether in accord with an epoch that travels its sixty miles an 
hour. She is very smart and clever, but in her better moments she makes 
us sigh for the girls who thought their parents infallible and who were 
reverent churchwomen—the girls who were so shrinkingly modest, and 
yet so brave in emergencies—the girls who were so fully accomplished, 
and so beautiful, and who yet had no higher ambition than to be the 
dearly-loved wife of a noble-hearted man and the good house-mother of 
happy children.** 


What the American people liked to read in 1893 was revealed 
by Hamilton W. Mabie in an article entitled “The Most Popular 
Novels in America,” which was published in The Forum for De- 
cember, 1893. David Copperfield, Ivanhoe, The Scarlet Letter, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and Ben Hur headed the list, while The Rise 
of Silas Lapham trailed near the end. General Lew Wallace’s grand- 


iose, rococo romance, The Prince of India, had just appeared and 
was being received with a popular enthusiasm almost equal to that 
which Ben Hur had aroused. The Literary World commented upon 
the popularity of the novel as follows: 

His works seem to suit the average American temper; they are full 
of movement and are written in a smooth, harmonious style, while their 
themes are concerned with religion and ecclesiastical history. Perhaps 
there is a vague survival of the Puritan spirit in the modern citizens of 
the United States which likes to have its pleasures rendered serious by 
the conveying of useful information and by the baptism of a pious 
purpose.”° 

Protests against the realistic novel had continually appeared in 
most of the leading periodicals for the past ten years. In 1883 
Charles Dudley Warner had declared in The Atlantic Monthly 
that the aim of the novel should be “to lighten the burdens of life 
by taking us for a time out of our humdrum and perhaps sordid 


* The North American Review, CLIX, 592 (November, 1894). 
* The Literary World, XXIV, 283 (September 9, 1893). 
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conditions, so that we can see familiar life somewhat idealised,” and 
had criticized realism because it did not give “hope and cheer.”** 
The Dial and The Critic had declared that the world was bored 
with realism, and the latter had defended “happy endings” as 
“healthful and sane” and had declared that “a taste for disappoint- 
ing conclusions is an artificial one, acquired at the expense of much 
that is necessary to perfect moral sanity . . . people who marry and 
live happily ever after are the very salt of the earth, and it is good 
to know them; it is good to find them at the close of a fiction. They 
are real people.”** When George Du Maurier’s Trilby ushered in 
a “revival of romanticism” in 1894, it was almost joyfully received 
by most of the leading critics and periodicals. The Atlantic Monthly 
said: “That the grace, the bonhomie, of the book will appeal to an- 
other generation depends, we think, on how far another generation 
will be as tired as ours is of fiction which wrestles with all the prob- 
lems of life.”** The Literary World stated that “the world is tired 
of Kodak pictures of the dreary commonplaces of life,”*® and The 
Dial eagerly welcomed “a man who has viewed life with tenderness 
and a sane outlook.’”*® 
Ill 

William Dean Howells resolutely opposed all such opinions. 

Henry James, Hamlin Garland, Stephen Crane, and Frank Norris 


he defended vigorously, together with many minor realists long — 


since forgotten, such as Mrs. Lillie C. Wyman and Harold Frederic. 
Of Mrs. Wyman’s Poverty Grass he said, after commending its truth 
of life: “It is surely not a book for those who would like fiction to 
make out that life is a pretty play or an amusing game, and would 
have all sorrows end well, that their sensibilities may be tickled and 
pampered.”** In the “Editor’s Study” for October, 1890, Howells 
declared what a pity it was that people preferred Rider Haggard 
and Kipling when “such important and artistic books” as Frederic’s 
were within their reach.** Not only such distinctly minor realists 


* The Atlantic Monthly, LI, 464-474 (April, 1883). 
*™ The Dial, V1, 121 (September, 1885). 
The Critic, VI, 21 (July 10, 1886). 
* The Atlantic Monthly, LXXV, 269-270 (February, 1895). 
* The Literary World, XXV, 299 (September 22, 1894). 
* The Dial, XVII, 264 (November 1, 1894). 
™ Harper's Magazine, LXXIV, 483 (February, 1887). 
* Harper's Magazine, LXXXI, 801 (October, 1890). 
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as Frederic did Howells aid, but such men as Henry James he found 
himself under the necessity of defending from the attacks of the 
critics. In the October, 1888, number of Harper’s Magazine, he said 
of James: “It will certainly amaze a future day that such things as 
his could be done in ours and meet only a feeble and conditional 
acceptance from the ‘best’ criticism, with something little short of 
ribald insult from the common cry of literary paragraphers.”™* 
James was condemned by most of the critics for lack of “pathos and 
power,”** lack of “passion and emotion,”** for “immorality,”** “lack 
of interest,”*’ for “subtlety and circumlocution.”** 

In Hamlin Garland’s recent book Roadside Meetings (1930), he 
describes the inspiration he, as a young and struggling author, re- 
ceived from Howells. In 1890 he published a defense of Howells 
in which the realism of the master was praised as “as much the 
product of the times as the electric car.”** Immediately upon the 
appearance of Garland’s Main Travelled Roads in 1891, Howells 
wrote in the pages of the “Editor’s Study”: 

The type caught in Mr. Garland’s book is not pretty; it is ugly and 
often ridiculous; but it is heart-breaking in its rude despair . . . he has 
the fine courage to leave a fact with the reader ungarnished and un- 
varnished, which is almost the rarest trait in an Anglo-Saxon writer, so 
infantile and feeble is the custom of our art. 


The volume was received by the critics with mingled praise and 
blame, Howells anticipating the tenor of the latter when he said of 
Garland: “He has a certain harshness and bluntness, an indifference 
to the more delicate charms of style, and he has still to learn that 
though the thistle is full of an unrecognized poetry, the rose has a 
poetry, too, that even over-praise cannot spoil.” If these kindly 
words are compared with the much harsher criticism of such a 
magazine as The Atlantic Monthly, it can be readily perceived how 
really encouraging Howells must have been to the struggling and 
sensitive young author. The Atlantic Monthly said of Main Trav- 

Harper's Magazine, LXXVII, 800 (October, 1888). 

“The Literary World, XXI, 232 (July 19, 1890). 

* The Nation, LVII, 417 (November 30, 1893). 

" The Literary World, XXVIII, 454 (December 11, 1897). 

™ The Dial, XXII, 311 (May 16, 1897). 


* The Nation, LXXV, 330 (October 23, 1902). 
* The New England Magazine, Il, 243 (May, 1890). 
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elled Roads: “It is partly his lack of training, partly his scorn of re- 
finements, which make the sturdy, homespun style, generally so 
effective, always rough, and often perversely incorrect. The same 
reasons may serve to account for the sometimes unnecessarily frank, 
sometimes even brutal realism.”*° 

The active interest Howells took in Stephen Crane was typical 
of his efforts in behalf of most of the young realistic writers of the 
day. Crane was an obscure young journalist when Garland discov- 
ered him and introduced him to Howells. Howells took the young 
author under his wing, and in turn introduced him to literary 
friends likely to encourage his aspirations.** At this time Crane had 
written his first novel, Maggie, a Girl of the Streets, but unable to 
find a publisher, had printed 1100 paperbacked copies at his own 
expense. In a year’s time he had disposed of exactly one hundred 
of these (including gift copies). None of the book shops, except 
Brentano’s, would take any of the books for sale, and Brentano’s 
returned ten of the twelve copies it had taken. Howells now en- 
deavored to find a publisher for the book, wrote a laudatory intro- 
duction for it, and went from publisher to publisher, but none of 


them had the courage to allow his name to appear upon the title 
page. It was not until after the success of The Red Badge of Cour- 
age in 1896 that a publisher was found. Late in life, in 1913, How- 
ells said of his experiences in trying to secure a publisher for Maggie: 
“To this hour I cannot understand the attitude of the publishers. I 
saw several of them personally and tried to interest Mr. Brentano. 
... I shall never understand what was found offensive in the little 
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tragedy. 

When Crane departed from what Howells believed a sincere 
endeavor to portray the facts of life, Howells was as quick to con- 
demn as he had been to praise. The Red Badge of Courage was a 
great popular success, and was highly praised by the critics for its 
“power,” “color,” and “rich profusion of metaphor and simile,”** but 

“ The Atlantic Monthly, LXXVI, 840 (December, 1895). 

“ The Bookman, 1, 229-230 (May, 1895), contains an interesting account of the discovery 
of Crane. 

“ Quoted by Beers in his life of Stephen Crane, p. 96. 

“See The Critic, XXIV, 363 (November 30, 1895); The Dial, XX, 80, (February 1, 
1896); The Literary World, XXVII, 120 (April 1, 1896); The Bookman, V, 436 (July, 
1897). 
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William Dean Howells was disappointed. He called it a failure in 
spite of its popular success, and declared that the author had “lost 
himself in a whirl of wild guesses at the facts, from the ground of 
insufficient witness.”** In his criticism Howells always exalted 
principle above personal friendship and an inherent kindliness. 

Another young realistic novelist whom Howells befriended was 
Frank Norris. Howells was among the first who found a “new 
thrill” in McTeague, and was probably the first to say so in print. 
Howells was largely instrumental in bringing Norris into public 
notice, although he had never had an opportunity of meeting him 
personally. It was Howells’s favorable notice of Norris which had 
brought the young author to the attention of McClure, the publisher, 
and which thus paved the way for Norris’s later fame. When Nor- 
ris died suddenly in 1902, Howells wrote the first essay of appreci- 
ation which appeared after his death. In this essay Howells declared 
that Norris had not been sufficiently appreciated in America, and he 
referred bitterly to the rococo romances to which the public had 
given precedence.*® But Howells was shortly to see a realistic novel 
attain popularity, both with the critics and the reading public. Nor- 
ris's The Pit enjoyed a posthumous popularity. In March, 1903, it 
stood first in the list of best sellers in the United States; and as late 
as May, 1904, there were more library calls for it than for any other 
work of recent fiction. 

Thus the venerable champion of realism saw at least a measure 
of success crown his efforts of the last two decades—at last a realistic 
novel was popular in America. Certainly it can be safely said that 
the appetite for actualities which has been the most distinctive char- 
acteristic of the American reading public in the twentieth century, 
was to a certain extent, at least, the result of the long battle waged 
for realism in American fiction by William Dean Howells. 


“The North American Review, CLXXV, 770 (October, 1902). 
“The North American Review, CLXXV, 769 (October, 1902). 
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JAMES K. PAULDING'’S LION OF THE WEST 


NELSON F. ADKINS 
Washington Square College, New York University 


AMES K. Paulding’s play The Lion of the West is of especial 

interest to students of the American theater as the first drama 
to introduce a raw and uncouth frontiersman as its leading character. 
The text has unfortunately been lost; neither William I. Paulding,* 
the dramatist’s son; nor Amos Herold,” Paulding’s recent biographer, 
was able to recover the drama. What we know of the play is de- 
rived from William Paulding’s comments, from press notices of 
various performances, and from two synopses which appeared while 
it was enjoying its greatest popularity. An outline of Paulding’s 
original version of the drama, which has never before been reprinted, 
appears at the close of this article. 


I 


Early in 1830 James H. Hackett, the celebrated comedian, of- 
fered a prize of three hundred dollars for “an original comedy [in 
three acts] whereof an American should be the leading character.”* 
The judges, who included William Cullen Bryant and Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, finally selected as the prize comedy Paulding’s The Lion 
of the West; or a Trip to Washington.* Paulding, who represented 
in early Knickerbocker literature a strong American bias,° intended, 
in writing the play, to encourage an interest in the national scene 
and character as subject matter for the American drama. The New 
York Mirror, in announcing the award, commented on Paulding’s 
reputation as an author, and his “noble ambition to second the ef- 
forts of our indigenous comedian in laying the foundation for a 

*The Literary Life of James K. Paulding (New York, 1867). 

* James Kirke Paulding, Versatile American (New York, 1926). 

* William Paulding, Literary Life of James K. Paulding, p. 218. 

*See The New York Evening Post and The Morning Courier and the New York En- 
quirer, November 29, 1830; and The New York Mirror, VIII, 175 (December 4, 1830). 

* Among the early works of Paulding which exhibit his Americanism are The Back- 
woodsman, a narrative poem (1818); John Bull in America; or the New Munchausen, a 
satire (1825); and Westward Hol a novel (1832). The scene of the last-named work is 


laid first in Virginia, and later in Kentucky. For “A Study of James K. Paulding’s West- 
ward Hol” by the present writer, see The American Collector, Il, 221-229 (March, 1927). 
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national drama.”* There is evidence for the belief that The Lion 
of the West “was originally intended for the closet only.” But as 
time went on, Paulding, no doubt at the advice of friends, deter- 
mined to submit his play for the Hackett prize; and with this in 
mind he altered and rearranged the various parts to make the drama 
suitable for the stage.” 

The plot of The Lion of the West, though entirely conventional 
in outline,® revolved about the unique Colonel Nimrod Wildfire, 
who was described in the announcements of the award a3 “a meim- 
ber of Congress from Kentucky, full of amusing eccentricity of 
character and peculiarity of expression.”® Of Paulding’s conception 
of the Colonel little was, of course, actually known; but enough 
was inferred regarding his character from these brief press notices 
to set the public astir with fanciful speculations. Indeed, no char- 
acter could have been more calculated to meet the approval of an 
Eastern audience in the early thirties. Tall stories of Western life 
so frequently found their way into print that at least one New York . 
paper of the period declared that “the West, ‘the glorious West, 
teems so richly with mammouth productions, that we have for some 
time been indifferent to the wonders she daily pours fourth [sic] 
from her bosom.”*® But Nimrod Wildfire was likely to prove a 
character to whom no one could be indifferent—especially if the 
Colonel’s prototype could only be found. At last an ingenious 
scandal-monger hit upon David Crockett, then a member of the 
House of Representatives. Crockett was not an unlikely guess. The 
illiterate uncouthness of this Congressman from Tennessee was well 
known; and besides, since his term as Representative was about to 
expire, his “fitness for a seat in Congress”** was soon to be a subject 
of discussion. But this rumor that Colonel Wildfire was a take-off 
on Davy Crockett was promptly denied by at least some of the news- 
papers. “We beg as a particular favor of Mr. Crockett,” wrote one 
paper, “to rest perfectly easy—there is nothing in that comedy that 

* VIII, 175 (December 4, 1830). 

* The Morning Courier and the New York Enquirer, April 19, 1831. 

* See synopsis of the plot at the close of this article. 

° The Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, November 29, 1830. 


* The New York American for the Country, March 18, 1831. 
™ The Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, June 3, 1831. 
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will shock his naive egoisme.”"* The Mirror three days later, at the 
request of Paulding, further denied the charge, stating explicitly 
that the design of the drama was “to embody certain char- 
acteristics of the west in one single person, who should thus repre- 
sent, not an individual, but the species.”** But Paulding was not 
satisfied with these public denials, and wrote personally to Crockett 
assuring him that the current rumor was false. Here is Crockett’s 
gracious reply: 

Washington City. 224 Dec". 1830. 
Sir your letter of the 15 Inst was handed to me this day by my friend Mr’. 
Wilde—the newspaper publications to which you refer I have never seen; 
and if I had I should not have taken the reference to myself in exclusion 
of many who fil! offices and who are as untaught as I am. I thank you 
however for your civility in assuring me that you had no reference to my 
peculiarities. The frankness of your letter induces me to say a declaration 
from you to that effect was not necessary to convince me that you were 
incapable of wounding the feelings of a strainger and unlettered man who 
had never injured you—your character for letters and as a gentleman is 
not altogather unknown to me. 

I have the honour with 
great respect &c— 
David Crockett.'* 


II 


Hackett at once prepared to stage the comedy,’® and it was pro- 
duced for the first time on April 25 at the Park Theatre. The 
Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, generous in its praise of 
the new play, asserted that “the city is at present full of western 
merchants—‘strangers’ from Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and the 
contiguous states. They crowded to the theatre ... , and received 
with great applause the successful hits of the author and the actor.” 


Ibid., December 15, 1830. 

* VIII, 191 (December 18, 1830). 

“W. Paulding, Literary Life of James K. Paulding, pp. 218-219. A few months later 
Crockett was defeated in the elections. The New York Evening Post for August 27, 1831,’ 
wrote: “David Crockett of Tennessee, a conspicuous ornament in a peculiar way, of the 
national House of Representatives, has lost his election, it is said, by 807 votes.” Crockett 
was re-elected in 1833. 

* The Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, January 21, 1831. 
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The author [the same critic went on to say] has made this character an 
extremely racy representation of western blood, a perfect non-pareil—half 
steam-boat half alligator, &c. It possesses many original traits, which 
never before have appeared on the stage. . . . Occasionally, there were a 
few allusions and expressions that might be thought to border a little on 
the taste of the East, but the body and soul of Col. Wildfire was Ken- 
tuckian—ardent, generous, daring, witty, blunt, and original. . . . There 
is nothing in the English varieties of national character which have the 
least resemblance to the “Western Dasher.” . . . There are materials 
enough in this wide country to construct a school of comedy peculiarly 
our own. Why not collect them? Mr. Paulding has set an example 
worthy of being followed up.*® 


Although the Courier found some fault with Hackett’s interpreta- 
tion of the Colonel’s part, the Mirror declared him entirely success- 
ful, and observed that “he kept the house in a roar by his comical 
and characteristic narrations.” The Mirror, however, complained of 
“the injudicious cast of the piece,” which, they said, “detracted much 
from the effect which it would otherwise have produced.”** 

Although the first performance met with reasonable success, and 
the piece was given again a week later before a full house,’* Hackett 
was dissatisfied with the play. He probably felt that the strength 
of the drama lay chiefly in the character of Wildfire, but that the 
plot was not sufficiently diversified to meet the usual demands of 
the stage. In any case, Hackett determined to have the play re- 
written, and to preserve only the rédle of the Colonel. The New 
York Mirror, in speaking of the new version of the play, observed 
that it was evident that Paulding 


had given his whole attention to the principal character, which, though 
drawn with great force, and with a remarkable fidelity to nature, was 
scarcely enough by itself to sustain the piece, which, however, was suf- 
ficiently successful to warrant a belief that the public would welcome it 
still more cordially were the plot less simply constructed, and the Ken- 
tuckian’s sphere of action somewhat enlarged. The author, having neither 
leisure nor inclination for the task, it was, with his full approbation, com- 
mitted to Mr. Stone, (well known as the author of Metamora) who has 
arranged an entire new piece, with the exception of Colonel Wildfire.’® 


* Ibid., April 27, 1831. * Ibid., VIII, 350 (May 7, 1831). 
* VIII, 343 (April 30, 1831). ® Ibid., 1X, 83 (September 17, 1831). 
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This brief description of the manipulation of the play by John 
A. Stone*® was corroborated two weeks later by an outline of the 
new drama which also appeared in the Mirror.** As has been said, 
an entirely new plot, more complicated than the first, and involving 
a new set of characters, was built up about the character of Nimrod 
Wildfire. To what extent Stone retained the speeches originally put 
into the mouth of the Colonel we have now no means of knowing. 
At any rate, the few specimens of the Colonel’s Western dialect 
which are preserved in the outline suggest the truth of an English- 
man’s comment that “the greater part of the dialogue consisted of 
unintelligible idioms.”** At one point in the play Nimrod declares 
that he is “primed for anything, from a possum hunt to a nigger 
funeral”; at another, that “he had’nt [sic] found a fight for ten 
days, and he felt mighty wolfy about the head and shoulders”; and 
finally, as he brings upon the stage his fiancée, “Miss Patty Snag of 
Salt Licks,” that “there’s no back out in her breed, for she can lick 
her weight in wild cats, and she shot a bear at nine years old.” 

The piece, thus remodeled, Hackett played in many cities of the 
United States. Toward the close of September it was given in Bos- 
ton, and “met . . . with most complete success.”** The following 
month Hackett played the piece at the Chesnut Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, “to a crowded audience, who are said to have ‘received 
it with unusual demonstrations of satisfaction.’”** The play was 
now brought to New York, and on November 12 presented at the 
Park Theatre.*® The prediction made by a local newspaper that 
“all the world will be in attendance”*® was nearly fulfilled. The 
same paper declared a week later that the play had been performed 
on three evenings of the preceding week “to an average exceeding 
nine hundred dollars, a circumstance we believe unprecedented in 

*John A. Stone (1801-1834), the actor-dramatist, who had written for Edwin Forrest 
the prize play Metamora, was obviously a person well fitted to remodel the Paulding play. 

* IX, 102 (October 1, 1831). A brief summary of the play, condensed from this outline, 
appears in A. H. Quinn, A History of the American Drama from the Beginning to the Civil 
War (New York, 1923), pp. 293-294. 

*E. T. Coke, A Subaltern’s Furlough (New York, 1833), I, 35. 

™ The New York Evening Post, September 28, 1831. See also The Morning Courier and 
New York Enquirer, October 25, 1831. 

™“The Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, November 3, 1831. The play was 


given on October 29th. See Ibid., October 25, 1831. 
* Ibid., November 11, 1831. * Ibid., November 11, 1831. 
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the history of any comedy produced on our stage.”** The New 
York engagement closed with a performance for the benefit of Mr. 
Hackett. The “deafening thunders of applause” which the play 
provoked on this occasion were greeted by Mr. Hackett in a speech 
in which he returned thanks for “the indulgence the public had 
uniformly extended, not only to himself in the personation, but to 
the inexperienced attempts of our native dramatists in drawing char- 
acters indigenous to this country.”® 

Some time in the early part of 1832 Hackett performed the play 
in the West. It appears, however, to have met with no marked suc- 
cess. Professor Ralph L. Rusk mentions the small number of per- 
formances that the drama enjoyed in the West;?® and, indeed, there 
were rumors current in New York and elsewhere that Hackett had 
angered the Westerners with his interpretation of the Colonel. Al- 
though the Mirror denied these rumors,*° it was confidently whis- 
pered in Philadelphia that “the effect of [Hackett’s] performance in 
the West was such as to excite a strong feeling against him; and so 
incensed the ‘half-horse, half-aligator [sic] boys,’ ‘the yellow flowers 
of the forest, as the [sic] call themselves, that they threatened ‘to 
row him up Salt river, if he ventured a repetition of the objection- 
able performance.”** 

The truth of this rumor is suggested by the fact that Hackett 
soon brought the play back to the East. Lieutenant E. T. Coke of 
the English army has left a description of a performance which he 
attended in June at the Arch Street Theatre of Philadelphia. He 
asserts that the play, which was “intended to censure and correct 
the rough manners of the States west of the Alleghany mountains,” 
“delighted the audience exceedingly”; but he was sorry “to see 
rather a bad feeling displayed towards the old country. In various 
parts of the performance frequent allusions were made to circum- 
stances which ought long to have been buried in oblivion; and which 
could only tend to diminish, or rather prevent, mutual good-will. 
These allusions, which ever told against the English, were much 
applauded by the audience.”** Hackett was again in New York 


* Ibid., November 21, 1831. * Ibid., November 24, 1831. 

™” The Literature of the Middle Western Frontier (New York, 1925), I, 420. 
TX, 395 (June 16, 1832). 

“E. T. Coke, 4 Subaltern’s Furlough, 1, 35. 

Ibid., I, 35. 
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with the play the middle of June;** and the following October he 
performed the piece as part of his farewell benefit before leaving for 
England.** 

Ill 


The play now underwent a second manipulation at the hands of 
the English dramatist, Bayle Bernard. A Kentuckian’s Trip to New 
York in 1815, a new title of the comedy, “was produced,” says Hack- 
ett, “at Covent Garden theatre, London, April 1833, made a hit, had 
a run of several weeks there and of about six weeks more thereafter 
at the Haymarket theatre.”** No text or synopsis of the new version 
of the play has come to light; but if we are to judge from the notice 
taken of the first performance in The London Times,** the comedy 
as a whole was decidedly weak. 


It would have been practicable, without any great effort of ingenuity, 
[wrote the Times critic] to have made the Kentuckian sustain a part 
properly belonging to the drama: but here the drama is evidently written 
only for the purpose of bringing him on the stage, and so badly written 
that the actor has not the slightest support or relief from the other per- 
sonages. The plot is the most meagre that can be imagined: the introduc- 
tion of an English female tourist—a notion which might have been made 
the vehicle of much good-natured satire—is very feebly managed, and the 
other characters have no characters at all. 


The Times, however, was warm in its praise of the character of 
Colonel Wildfire, and of Hackett’s interpretation of the réle. The 
same paper found it somewhat difficult, “on this side of what Colo- 
nel Wildfire calls ‘the big pond,’ to enter fully into the whim of 
such a personage; but the oddity of his dialect, and the effect of his 
stories, are irresistable. He describes himself as ‘chock full of fun 
and fight,’ has ‘the fastest horse, the prettiest sister, the quickest 
rifle, and the ugliest dog in the states,’ and ‘can jump higher, sqat 
lower, dive deeper, and come out drier than any fellow in the world.’ 
His accounts of a fight with a boatman, whom he beat so much to 
his antagonist’s delight that he promised to vote for him at the next 

* The New York Mirror, 1X, 395 (June 16, 1832). 

™ Tbid., X, 118 (October 13, 1832). 


* W. Paulding, Literary Life of James K. Paulding, p. 219. 
* April 11, 1833. Quoted by The Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, April 


13, 1833. 
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election, is capital, and among his rhodomontades, he says he once 
hit a man so hard that he disappeared altogether, and nothing was 
ever found of him afterwards but a large grease spot on the floor. 
The only things we have like it on our stage are the Irishmen as 
represented by Mr. Power. The Kentuckian is not a jot inferior to 
them in fun... .” The Times on another occasion commented 
thus on the character of Wildfire: 


It is a pleasing one. He may be compared to an open-hearted, childish, 
giant, whom any one might deceive but none could daunt. His whimsical 
extravagance of speech arises from a mere exuberance of animal spirits; 
and his ignorance of the conventional restraints of society he overbalances 
by a heart that would scorn to do a mean or dishonest action.** 


Despite the apparent weakness of the plot, the réle of the Colonel 
seems to have made the play a genuine success in London.** In 
1839 Hackett again took the drama to England. A performance at 
Brighton, however, was not well received, and The Brighton Guard- 
ian deplored the “marked neglect” which their townsmen had 
shown of Hackett’s “great talent.”*° 


Bayle Bernard’s version of the drama continued for the next 
twenty years to be one of Hackett’s most successful plays. After 
the London engagement of 1833, he performed the drama to a 
New York audience in September of the same year.*® In 1858 it 
was played in Chicago;** and in 1862 Hackett was still acting the 
drama, although, as he wrote to Paulding’s son, by that time “most 


* As quoted by W. Paulding, Literary Life of James K. Paulding, p. 220. 

* The Morning Courier and New York Enquirer for May 1, 1833, reprinted laudatory 
notices of the play from The London Literary Gazette, The Atheneum, The National Stand- 
ard, and Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

As evidence of Hackett’s success in this play and in others acted in London in 1833, it 
may be noted that he was elected an honorary member of the Garrick Club—“an honor never 
before conferred upon a foreigner.” See The Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, 
April 19, 1833. 

* See the notice of the play in The Brighton Guardian as reprinted in the New York 
Spirit of the Times for October 12, 1839. A clipping of this notice is preserved in “The 
Robinson Locke Collection of Dramatic Scrap Books” (James K. Hackett and J. H., Vol. 3) . 
to be found in the New York Public Library. 

“ George Odell, Annals of the New York Stage, (New York, 1928), Ill, 656. Also see 
Professor Odell’s work for performances of the play in New York during the next ten years. 

“See a clipping for The Spirit of the Times mentioning this performance and preserved 
in “The Robinson Locke Collection of Dramatic Scrap Books” (James K. Hackett and J. H., 
Vol. 3). 
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of its jokes had lost their point by the changes of time place and 
circumstances.”*? By the close of the Civil War, Colonel Wildfire 
and his many imitations had become the beau idéal of the frontiers- 
man—an ideal, which was dispelled only by the appearance in the 
East, a few years later, of Buffalo Bill and his real cowboys and 
Indians.** 


IV 


I now reprint for the benefit of students of the American drama 
an outline of Paulding’s original version of the play. 


Cecilia Bramble, only daughter of Governor Bramble, a senator, a 
young lady deeply smitten with admiration of distinguished foreigners, 
and ardently desirous of visiting Paris. Being an Heiress, the Count de 
Crillon, a noted swindler and imposter at that time in Washington, takes 
advantage of this foible, pays his addresses to her, and being contemp- 
tuously rejected by her father, at length inveigles her into an elopement, 
which is frustrated however by the accidental running away of the horses, 
and the interference of Roebuck, an ardent and sincere admirer of the 
young lady. The young gentleman brings her home in a swoon, and 
keeps her secret. 

Cecilia, after a severe struggle between her duty to her father; her 
newly awakened doubts of the Count, who had behaved in the most cow- 
ardly manner when her life was endangered by the running away of the 
horses; her lurking preference of Roebuck, and her vehement desire to 
visit Paris, is wrought upon to consent to a second elopement the succeed- 
ing night. During the progress of these events, Colonel Nimrod Wildfire, 
a cousin of Cecilia arrives, and being apprised by Governor Bramble of 
the addresses of the Count, who he believes to be an impostor, to Cecilia, 
as well as the young lady’s preference, offers his services to detect and 
expose the adventurer, if he be one, or establish his character, if he be not, 
by making him either fight or run away, which the Colonel considers an 
infallible criterion of a gentleman. 

In pursuance of this plan, the Colonel seeks the Count and proffers 
him battle—at the same time complimenting him with divers odd names. 
The Count affects not to understand him, but being hard pressed, at 
length makes a precipitate retreat. The Colonel is then satisfied he is 
“playing possum.” 

“W. Paulding, Literary Life of James K. Paulding, p. 219. 

“ Laurence Hutton, Curiosities of the American Stage (New York, 1891), pp. 25-26. 
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There is another pretender to Cecilia, a Mr. Higgins, a candidate for a 
foreign mission, who having publisly pronounced the Count to be an im- 
poster, has excited his wrath in a high degree. Having ascertained that 
Higgins is as great a poltroon as himself, he takes every opportunity to 
insult him, treads on his toes at a fancy ball given by one of the foreign 
ministers, and whispers in his ear, a threat to blow his brains out the first 
opportunity. In consequence of this, Higgins places a pair of loaded pis- 
tols at his bedside that night, which happens to be the night of the second 
elopement. 

When all is quiet, the Count appears groping his way in the dark, 
through the hall of the Hotel where all the parties lodge, and seeing a 
light through the key-hole of Higgins’ chamber, supposes it to be that of 
Cecilia—he accordingly taps at the door, and finally goes in. A moment 
after, the report of a pistol is heard followed by a cry of murder! fire!l— 
and the appearance of Higgins, who runs out repeating the cry of murder! 
fire! and at length falls flat on the floor. The Count follows him hastily, 
stumbles over him and falls; the inmates of the hotel are alarmed, and 
rush forth in a great variety of costume, among the rest Cecilia [sic] and 
Pullet, her maid, in their travelling dresses, for the elopement.—These 
excite the attention and suspicions of Roebuck, the Governor, and the 
Colonel. The latter, armed with a couple of rifles, proceeds to the cham- 
ber of the Count—locks the door—proffers him his choice of weapons— 
and at length, forces from him a confession of his imposture, and carries 
him in triumph to confirm it before the young lady and her father. This 
he does, and is dismissed with contempt by all parties. 

The Governor then expresses his regrets that his daughter should have 
thus rendered herself unworthy the respect of the world, or the affections 
of a man of honor. Cecelia [sic] displays a proper feeling on the occasion; 
and Roebuck generously defends her, at the same time renewing his ad- 
dresses. Cecilia declines them for the present, and declares her intentions 
to do so, until she shall by her future conduct, entitle herself to the con- 
fidence of her friends, and the affections of her lover. The piece concludes 
with an address of the Colonel to the pit. 

The piece is interspersed with occasional stories of the Colonel, char- 
acteristic of the dialect, manners, and peculiarities, real and supposed, of 
the people of the new states—or rather, of brave, generous, “Old Ken- 
tucky.”** 

“The Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, April 27, 1831. 
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LOWELL'S DEBT TO HORACE’S 
ARS POETICA 


JOHN PAUL PRITCHARD 
Washington and Jefferson College 


I 


VALUABLE though rather neglected field of inquiry is the 

influence of classical literary criticism on the American 
authors of the nineteenth century. While excellent work has been 
done in studying the debt of English authors to their classical for- 
bears, with few exceptions critics make the assumption that for lit- 
erary standards American writers have gone no farther back than 
to the works of their elder, transmarine brethren. This study of the 
influence of Horace’s life and literary criticism on the life and works 
of James Russell Lowell will, it is hoped, supply information on one 
part of this extremely interesting investigation." The quotations 
from Horace have been restricted to the Ars Poetica because Horace 
in his treatise codifies, albeit somewhat loosely, the ideas concern- 
ing literature which are also to be found in his other poems. Since 
Lowell has left no treatise dealing specifically with his theory of 
poetry and of composition generally, it has been necessary to gather 
hints from all his published works: essays and addresses, verse, and 
collected letters. These numerous remarks, scattered throughout 
his many works, form a fairly complete and fairly consistent ex- 
pression of a theory of literary art. 

Lowell’s acquaintance with Horace commenced probably under 
the expert tutelage of William Wells, one of the foremost American 
classicists of his day, who prepared his young neighbor to enter 
Harvard;? in his second year at Harvard, according to the curric- 
ulum prescribed for sophomores that year, he was reading the 
Satires and Epistles of Horace. It was during this year that Lowell 
wrote boyishly to a friend: “I translated an ode of Horace into 

* Reference is made to the Loeb edition of the Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica, edited 
and ably translated by H. R. Fairclough (New York 1926). This translation, with few 
modifications, is used in my paper. 

For Lowell the edition used is The Complete Writings of James Russell Lowell, 16 


volumes (Cambridge 1904). 
*H. E. Scudder, James Russell Lowell, 1, 22-24. 
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poetry the other day, and it was pretty good.”* His published writ- 
ings are evidence that he did not forget Horace; of this the dates of 
the following citations afford proof. 


When I write prose, it is invita Minerva [from a letter written in 
1846].* 

But there was nothing wiser than Horace’s ninth year—only it over- 
whelms us like a ninth wave [from a letter written during the Civil 
War].5 

For years thrice three, wise Horace said, 


A poem rare let silence bind.® 

[This was written in 1868]. 
Many a boy has hated, and rightly hated, Homer and Horace the 
pedagogues and grammarians, who would have loved Homer and Hor- 


ace the poets, had he been allowed to make their acquaintance [from the 
“Harvard Anniversary Address,” delivered in 1886]. 


These citations, selected from a number scattered through his ex- 
tensive literary productions, show that Horace’s name and words 
were not forgotten with the passing of Lowell’s college days, but 


were throughout his life fresh in his memory.® It is not the least 
valuable evidence that his letters, which were not “gotten up” for 
publication, are as rich in Horatian sentiment and allusion as his 
more formal compositions.® 


II 


We know that Lowell studied the Ars Poetica, for it is in form 
one of the Epistles. We know that mention of Horace was fre- 
quently on Lowell’s pen, and never without approbation. It seems 
at least plausible that sentiments of Lowell that agree in substance 
with Horace have a Horatian origin, even though they are not al- 
ways expressly ascribed to him. True, Lowell had studied critics 
and poets who were imbued with Horatian doctrines; but, as the 


* Scudder, op. cit., I, 36. 

*E. E. Hale, James Russell Lowell and his Friends, p. 93. The Latin phrase occurs in 
the Ars Poetica, v. 385. 

* Scudder, II, 43. Cf. I, 195, 260; Horace, vv. 387-8. 

*“An Invitation,” XII, 195. *“Harvard Anniversary,” VII, 184. 

* The pedantic introductions to the “Biglow Papers” contain a dozen or more Horatian 
tags, among them even a pun on “simplex munditiis,” Odes, I, 5. 

* It will be noted that many of the following quotations are selected from Lowell's letters. 
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following passage shows, he preferred to go back of such men as 
Boileau and Daniel to their master: 


His [Daniel’s] best poem is an amplification of Horace’s Integer Vitae, 
and when we compare it with the original we miss the point, the com- 
pactness, and above all the urbane tone of the original.?° 


Lowell, who could give to Horace the highly exaggerated praise of 
having been the sole original Roman poet** must have had high 
respect for his teachings.** That Lowell’s poetical figures are sel- 
dom those employed by Horace is no argument against the Horatian 
source of the ideas; figures arise from the poet’s personal experience, 
and Lowell believed that old ideas always take on a new color from 
anew mind. After due allowance has been made for other sources 
from which Lowell could have derived the same ideas, it seems 
plausible, in view especially of Lowell’s training in Horace, that the 
ideas are traceable to the Latin source. 


Ill 


Let us now turn to a more detailed consideration of the literary 
theories of Horace and Lowell. The first question is the age-old 
problem of the purpose of poetry. Is the poet teacher, or enter- 
tainer, or both? What is his purpose in writing? Horace declares 
that the poet must give profitable pleasure, keeping in mind which 
word in the phrase is subordinate. He adds a sly remark to the 
effect that the pleasure which the poet gives should by all means be 
profitable—financially—to himself. He must please gods, men— 
and booksellers! 


Not enough is it for poems to have beauty; they must have charm, and 
lead the hearer’s soul whither they will. . . . Poets aim either to benefit, 
or to amuse, or to utter words both pleasing and helpful to life. When- 
ever you instruct, be brief, so that what is quickly said the mind may 
quickly grasp, and faithfully hold. . . . The centuries of the elders [the 
old-fashioned] chase from the stage what is profitless; the proud Ramnes 


“Spenser,” IV, 240. 

* “Chaucer,” II, 199. 

* Norman Foerster, in his American Criticism, pp. 140-146, makes out Lowell to be an 
Aristotelian: “If it is necessary to relate to some tradition Lowell’s view of the end of liter- 
ature, let us . . . label him an Aristotelian.” Lowell undoubtedly knew and was influenced 
by the Poetics of Aristotle, with which Horace is also generally in agreement; but Aristotle's 
predilection for tragedy and epic found no echo in Lowell, while Horace’s lyrics did. 
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[the “young bloods”] disdain poems devoid of charms. He has won every 
vote who has blended profit and pleasure, at once delighting and in- 
structing the reader. That is the book to make money for the Sosii 
[booksellers]; this is the one to cross the sea and extend to a distant day 
its author’s fame.** 


For most of his life, Lowell wavered between the extremes of teach- 
ing and pleasing. In his youth, his Abolitionist leanings, spurred on 
by the young poetess his wife, made him prone to emphasize the 
didactic side of poetry. 


No poem ever makes me respect its author which does not in some 
way convey a truth of philosophy.’ 


Later, his better poetic sense made him see that poets must please, 
that the zsthetic purpose is above the moral. In 1875, he could speak 
of two “strong narcotics, didactic bards and poppies.”*® Ultimately, 
he reached Horace’s dictum, that poetry is the giving of profitable 
pleasure, and he could declare that “the first duty of the Muse is to 
be delightful.”** At the same time, as his biographer informs us, 
“the preacher in him was always thrusting himself to the front.”** 
Horace’s defense of brevity in precept is echoed by Lowell: 


The proof of poetry is, in my mind, that it reduce to the essence of a 
single line the vague philosophy which is floating in all men’s minds, 
and so render it portable and useful and ready to the hand.1* 


Nor were Horace’s shrewdly practical considerations about the sal- 
ability of books lost upon his Yankee disciple. 


One at least of the objects of writing is (or was) to be read, and, other 
things being equal, the best writers are those who make themselves most 
easily readable.® 


Lowell, then, after some hesitation, came into substantial agreement 
with Horace about the purpose of poetry. 


* Vv. 99-100, 333-336, 341-346. In “Spenser,” IV, 289, Lowell quotes v. 343. 

™ Letter to C. F. Briggs, August 9, 1843, XIV, 111. 

“Origin of Didactic Poetry,” XIII, 240. 

* “Spenser,” IV, 230. Cf. Introduction to The Biglow Papers, Second Series XI, 8. 
* Scudder, I, 114-115. 

* Letter to C. F. Briggs, August 9, 1843, XIV, 111. 

* “Gray,” VIII, 37. Cf. “The Life and Letters of James Gates Percival,” II, 105-106. 
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IV 


Given, then, such a purpose in poetry, what sort of man is capable 
of composing it? Is he the man who, by sheer industry and mere 
erudition, has trained himself to utter poetic concepts in poetic. 
words? Is he an untutored genius, caused by some faculty divine 
to pour forth poems? Do either of these beings exist? Or is the 
poet rather the result of native aptitude and talent which have been 
developed and defined by long and arduous discipline? On this 
matter Horace has no doubts: 


Often it is asked whether a praiseworthy poem be due to Nature or 
Art. I do not see of what avail is either study, when not enriched by 
Nature’s vein, or native wit, if untrained; so truly does each claim the 
other’s aid, and make with it a friendly league. He who in the race- 
course craves to reach the longed-for goal has borne much and done 
much as a boy, has sweated and shivered, has kept aloof from wine and 
women.?° 


Nor does Lowell dissent: 


I do not think now, as I did “two years ago,” that poetry must be an 
inspiration, but am convinced that something of care, nay, even of 
thought, is requisite in a poem.** 

I think more might have been made of me if I could have given my 
whole life to poetry, for it is an art as well as a gift.?* 

Poetry should be a continuous and controlling mood. . . .78 

Of course, without the genius, all the training in the world will pro- 
duce only a mechanical and lifeless result; but even if the genius is there, 
there is nothing too seemingly trifling to deserve its study.?* 


Barrett Wendell bears testimony to Lowell’s scholarship: 


Though Lowell was not a severe modern scholar, he by no means 
neglected severe learning. A pupil who inquired about the minute works 
which were already beginning to interpose themselves between modern 
literature and human beings, was apt to find that Lowell had glanced 
through them and knew something of their merits.?® 


408-414. 

™ Letter to G. B. Loring, August, 1839, in Scudder, I, 73. 

* Letter to Mrs. S. B. Herrick, XV, 359, July 6, 1875. Cf. XV, 261; XVI, 6. 

* Letter to J. B. Thayer, January 14, 1877, XVI, 6. 

™ “Webster,” VIII, 230. Cf. “The Old English Dramatists,” VIII, 191; “Swinburne’s 
Tragedies,” II, 157; “Chaucer,” II, 193, 215; “To John G. Palfrey,” IX, 288; “On a Portrait 
of Dante by Giotto,” IX, 243. * A Literary History of America, p. 395. 
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Ashley Thorndike agrees: “Lowell did not write on a subject un- 
less he knew a great deal about it, nor did he fail to avail himself 
of the best that scholarship had accumulated.”*® W. M. Payne?’ 
conceded that Lowell had the combination of “wit and erudition” 
that Horace would require of the poet. Of Lowell’s care in writing 
more will be said later. 


The next question concerns the way in which this poetically en- 
dowed person shall be trained. The curriculum, according to both 
Horace and Lowell, includes two courses: study of books and study 
of men. The former study is prerequisite to the latter, and no 
would-be poet may be exempted from it to enter at once upon the 
second course. Of the books to be studied, the best are those of 
the Greeks. 


Of good writing the source and fount is wisdom. Your matter the 
Socratic pages can set forth... . For yourselves, handle the Greek models 
by night, handle them by day. . .. To the Greeks the Muse gave native 
wit, to the Greeks she gave speech in well-rounded phrase.”® 


With these sentiments Lowell, whether or not he was endowed with 
philosophical depth*® to appreciate their full weight, expresses him- 
self as thoroughly in harmony. Perhaps his most significant public 
utterance on this matter occurs in his “Harvard Anniversary Ad- 
dress”: 


Plato and Aristotle are not names but things. On a chart that should 
represent the firm earth and wavering oceans of the human mind, they 
would be marked as mountain-ranges, forever modifying the temperature, 
the currents, and the atmosphere of thought. . . . Let the Humanities be 
retained undiminished in their ancient right. Leave in their traditional 
preéminence those arts that were rightly called liberal; those studies that 
kindle the imagination; and through it irradiate the reason; those studies 
that manumitted the modern mind.®° 

* The Cambridge History of American Literature, ll, 253. 

Ibid., I, 51. 


* Vv. 309-310, 268-269, 323-324. 
* J. J. Reilly, James Russell Lowell as a Critic, as reviewed in the North American Re- 


view, July, 1915, pp. 127-130. 
“Harvard Anniversary Address,” VII, 199, 193. 
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It is of interest to note that two of the passages quoted above from 
Horace are also quoted by Lowell, the second in “Homer Wilbur’s” 
note to the seventh of the first series of The Biglow Papers, and the 
third in the Harvard Anniversary Address®* Concerning himself, 
Lowell writes: 


Milton has excited my ambition to read all the Greek and Latin 
classics that ever he did.*? 


In part, at least, this ambition was fulfilled. 


I’m reading now the Grecian tragedies, 
Stern, gloomy Aeschylus, great Sophocles, 
And him of Salamis, whose works remain 
More perfect to us than the other twain; 
When I have critically read all these, 

Pll dip in cloudy Aristophanes, 

And then the Latin dramatists. . . .3* 


So much then for the prerequisite course upon which the nascent 
poet must enter. 

The second part of the instruction of the poet is the practical 
application of the previous, theoretical course. The philosophical 
knowledge gained from books, and the ideal conceptions of char- 
acter therein portrayed, are invaluable as criteria for making judg- 
ments; vivid, throbbing life, however, they cannot have, for they 
are at best imitations of actual life. He who would write must go 
to the same fountain whence these masters who wrote books drew 
their own inspiration, life itself. 

I would advise one who has learned the imitative art to look to life 
and manners for a model, and draw thence living words.** 


Lowell’s words are an echo. 


Books are good dry forage; we can keep alive on them; but, after 
all, men are the only fresh pastures.*® 

The time . . . found Dante, shaped him by every experience that life 
is capable of—rank, ease, love, study, affairs, statecraft, hope, exile, hunger, 

* Op. cit., VII, 199. Cf. “Shakespeare Once More,” III, 251. 

* Letter to W. H. Shackford, XIV, 15. Cf. “The Cathedral,” XIII, 61. 

* Scudder, I, 75. 

* Vv. 317-318. 

* Letter to Miss Norton, April 6, 1869, XV, 200. 
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dependance, despair—until he became endowed with a sense of the noth- 
ingness of this world’s goods possible only to the rich, and a knowledge 
of man possible only to the poor.®* 

One drop of ruddy human blood puts more life into the veins of a 
poem than all the delusive aurum potabile that can be distilled out of the 
choicest library.5* 


Such study of men was easier for the son of the Roman freedman 
than for the reserved, aristocratic Bostonian; and yet Thorndike is 
able to speak of “the variety of responses which his rich personality 
made to the changing movements of American life. 


»38 


VI 


The budding poet has now had marked out for him the course 
of study which Horace and Lowell both declare to be the proper 
method of discipline for the poet. What lacks he yet? Is he not 
now a full-fledged poet? Or does he still need assistance to prepare 
for his poetic flights? To be sure, Horace, and with him Lowell, 
asserts that a poet, given matter to express, will not lack for words: 


. .. when matter is at hand, words will not be loath to follow.®® 

The genius of the poet will tell him what word to use (else what use 
in his being a poet at all) ?*° 

. - - he who is thoroughly possessed of his thought, who imaginatively 
conceives an idea or image, becomes master of the word that shall most 
amply and fitly utter it.** 


These statements are not, however, made of an unpractised poet, 
but express rather an ideal. Both Roman and American proceed 
therefore to lay down clear-cut rules for the method which the poet 
must follow in the composition of his poems. 

In the first place, the poet shall not attempt to write unless, and 
until, “the spirit moves him.” He will do nothing invita Minerva— 
a Horatian phrase in much esteem with Lowell. 


But you will say and do nothing against Minerva’s will; such is your 
judgment, such your good sense.*? 


* “Dante,” V, 13. “ “Shakespeare Once More,” III, 231. 
* “Swinburne’s Tragedies,” II, 170. Tbid., Wl, 224. Cf. 230. 

* Op. cit., Il, 245. “Vv. 385-386. 

VY. 3:3. 
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In a poem entitled “Invita Minerva,” Lowell declares: ““T is not 
the singer’s wish that makes the song.”** And elsewhere: 


. . . I have always been a very Quaker in following the light and 
writing only when the spirit moved.** 


Now I've a notion, if a poet 

Beat up for themes, his verse will show it; 
I hunt for subjects that hunt me, 

By day or night won’t let me be, 

But hang around me like a curse, , 

Till they have made me into verse.*® 


My heart, I cannot still it, 
Is a nest with song-birds in it. . . .*° 


Secondly, whatever he would write the poet should look at as a 
whole. This idea, which Horace had found in Aristotle’s Poetics, 
he develops at some length, as does Lowell after him. The poet 
will select from his material only what is necessary to his theme, 
leaving out ofttimes interesting but unneeded episodes or scenes. 
He will also bear always in mind that in many cases suggestion is 
better than statement. In fine, he will so manipulate his material 


as to make all contribute to his single purpose. 


Be the work what you will, let it at least be simple and a unit. ... 
Near the Aemilian school, at the bottom of the row, there is a craftsman 
who in bronze will mold nails and imitate waving locks but is unhappy 
in the total result, because he cannot represent a whole figure. Now, if I 
wanted to write something, I should no more wish to be like him than 
to live with my nose turned askew, though admired for my black eyes 
and black hair. .. . Of order, this, if I mistake not, will be the excellence 
and charm, that the author of the long-promised shall say at the moment 
what at the moment should be said, reserving and omitting much for the 
present, loving this point and scorning that... . What Homer fears he 
cannot make attractive he abandons.** 


On few points is Lowell more insistent than on this matter of artis- 
tic unity and consistency. 


““Invita Minerva,” XII, 238. 

“ Letter to S. H. Gay, June 16, 1846, XIV, 160. Cf. XIV, 45; XV, 183, 335. 
““A Familiar Epistle to a Friend,” IV, 283. 

““Auspex,” XIII, 209. 

“Vv. 23-24; 32-373 42-453 149-150. 
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The really great writer is great in the mass, and is to be tested less by 
his cleverness in the elaboration of parts than by that reach of mind 
which is incapable of random effort, which selects, arranges, combines, 
rejects, denies itself the cheap triumph of immediate effects, because it is 
absorbed by the controlling charm of proportion and unity.** 

The poet with a real eye in his head does not give us everything, but 
only the dest of everything. He selects, he combines, or else gives what 
is characteristic only.*® 

An author should consider how largely the art of writing consists in 
knowing what to leave in the inkstand.*° 

. .. it is by suggestion, not cumulation, that profound impressions are 
made on the imagination."* 


Now it is not one thing nor another alone 

Makes a poem, but rather the general tone, 

The something pervading, uniting the whole, 

The before unconceived, unconceivable soul, 

So that just in removing this trifle or that, you 

Take away, as it were, a chief limb of the statue; 

Roots, bark, wood, and leaves singly perfect may be, 
But, clapt hodge-podge together, they don’t make a tree.°? 


The third consideration in poetic expression is that much-abused 
quality, originality. Even in Horace’s day it had become necessary 
for a man who would discuss originality first to define his term. 
The young writer, Horace says, should for his premier effort choose 
some well-known theme. In so doing, he need not slavishly imitate 
his predecessors who have written thereon; let him but express the 
conception of the theme that he finds in his own mind, and he need 
fear no lack of originality. 


More properly are you spinning into acts a song of Troy than if, for 
the first time, you were giving the world a theme unknown and unsung. 
In ground open to all you will win private rights, if you do not linger 
along the easy and open pathway, if you do not seek to render word for 
word as a slavish translator. . . . So skilfully does Homer invent, so 


“ “Chaucer,” II, 229-230. Cf. “Shakespeare Once More,” III, 253-288; “Under the Old 
Elm,” XIII, 90; “Chapman,” VIII, 273; “Gray,” VIII, 6. 

“ “Spenser,” IV, 229. 

“Milton,” V, 269. Cf. “A Fable for Critics,” vv., 870-873, 974-976; XII, 51, 553 
“Swinburne’s Tragedies,” II, 160-177. 

™ “Shakespeare Once More,” III, 262. 

"A Fable for Critics,” vv., 538-545, XII, 38. Cf. “Spenser,” IV, 240. 
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closely does he blend facts and fiction, that the middle is not discordant 
with the beginning, nor the end with the middle.** 


From Lowell one may quote a number of similar expressions. 


. +. originality consists quite as much in the power of using to pur- 
pose what it finds ready to its hand, as in that of producing what is abso- 
lutely new. Perhaps we might say that it was nothing more than the 
faculty of combining the separate, and therefore ineffectual, conceptions 
of others, and making them into living thought by the breath of its own 
organizing spirit.5* 

I never hesitate to say anything I have honestly felt, because someone 
may have said it before, for it will always get a new color from the new 
mind.®* 


Jocosely, though not without serious meaning, he writes: 


Jes’ so with poets: wut they’ve airly read 

Gits kind o’ worked into their heart an’ head, 
So ’s ’t they can’t seem to write but jest on sheers 
With furrin countries or played-out ideers, 

Nor hev a feelin’ if it doosn’t smack 

O’ wut some critter chose to feel ’way back.** 


Lowell considers Horace the sole original poet produced by the 
Roman genius®*’—an idea which, running counter as it does to the 
usual belief among classicists, must give an expression of his own 
considered opinion, rather than a casual acceptance of current 
belief. 

The fourth consideration is care in execution and in obtaining 
criticism of the poem. Horace, belonging to an age which prized 
the niceties of expression and was swayed by the Alexandrian love 
of polish, used to exercise the greatest care in the preparation of his 
poems. Critics of Horace have aptly compared his poems with the 
most carefully and artistically executed mosaic. With Lowell the 
attitude, on the surface at least, was somewhat different. While he 

™ Vv. 129-134, 149-152. 

“Lessing,” IV, 105-106. Cf. “Rousseau and the Sentimentalists,” IV, 777; “Walton,” 
bey aml to C. E. Norton, October 15, 1870, XV, 266. Cf. “Gray,” VIII, 46, 49. 

™ The Biglow Papers, Second Series, No. 6, 13-28, XI, 209. Cf. “The Cathedral,” XIII, 


50-51; letter to J. B. Thayer, December 8, 1868, XV, 181. 
* “Chaucer,” II, 199. 
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was keenly alive to the need for carefulness,®* his age was hardly 
comparable to the age of Augustus, either in the influences brought 
to bear on the poet or in the encouragement which he received. On 
the question of care and watchfulness in seeking adequate criticism, 
Horace says: 


Do you, O sons of Pompilius, condemn a poem which many a day 
and many a blot has not restrained and refined ten times over to the test 
of the close-cut nail. . . . If ever you do write anything, let it enter the 
ears of some critical Maecius, and your father’s, and my own; then put 
your parchment in the closet and keep it back till the ninth year. What 
you have not published, you can destroy; the word once sent forth can 
never come back.5® 


We find Lowell in hearty and conscious agreement with Horace: 


A great deal of virtue must go out of a man if he would write a good 
one [an ode]. ... And it takes time . . . not so much for the birth, as for 
the conception and shaping of the harmonious parts.*° 

I have been overhauling my old manuscripts, and hope to finish some 
beginnings. . . . One of these will appear in the January Afélantic. The 
best parts of it have been lying in my desk these fifteen years. This 
would have more than satisfied Horace.** 


For years thrice three, wise Horace said, 
A poem rare let silence bind.*? 


But, although Lowell expresses himself in words that agree with 
Horace, the charge has been made that he failed to live up to his 
creed in this respect. Critics declare him to have been an impres- 
sionist and nothing more; they concede to him a kind of intuitive 
taste for good poetry and a gift for the expression of flashes of in- 
sight in epigrammatic phrase; but he has been condemned as both 
poet and critic on the ground of lack of philosophical depth. Thus 
says one critic who has made an exhaustive study of his critical 

*“The danger of our literature . .. seems to me to be carelessness and want of 
scholarly refinement.” (Letter to W. D. Howells, November 2, 1865, XV, 108.) 

Vv. 291-294; 386-390. 

“Letter to S. H. Gay, December 21, 1865, XV, 109. Cf. XV, 261; “Wordsworth,” 
V, 225. 

“Letter to E. C. Stedman, November 26, 1866, XV, 138. Cf. “A Library of Old 
Authors,” II, 273. 

“An Invitation,” XII, 195. Cf. “A Familiar Epistle to a Friend,” XII, 281; “Hebe,” 
IX, 183. 
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works.** On the other hand, we have Thorndike’s defense of Low- 
ell’s extensive, accurate, and up-to-date knowledge, already quoted. 
The same authority continues: “Not only Lowell’s thoroughness 
and accuracy, but his very freedom from the bias of propaganda and 
from the desire for novelty give his criticism an enduring sanity, a 
sanity which is happily united with a rich and discriminating per- 
sonality.”** And, writing of Lowell again: “The personal essay as 
a literary form seems to require maturity of mind, breadth of ex- 
perience and reading, a responsive humor, and intensity and dis- 
crimination in taste. These qualities Lowell brought to his essay 
writing.”** Killis Campbell rates him above even Poe as a critic.*® 
Haste in writing, caused often by financial stress, there certainly 
was, but hardly carelessness. His biographer notes that he had been 
known to spend a fortnight working on a book-review.** This was 
perhaps not characteristic of his manner of working. W. D. How- 
ells, his associate for many years, is a competent witness of Lowell’s 
manner of composing. He says: “Most of his lines stand as he first 
wrote them; he would often change them in revision, and then, in 
a second revision, go back to the first version.”** Evidently he 
usually found his first thought better than the second; as he said 
himself: “Second thoughts are prose.”®® Howells also says: “He 
wrote his poems at a heat, and the manuscript which came to me for 
the magazine [The Atlantic Monthly] was usually the first draft, 
very little corrected.”*° This does not argue haste of composition, 
for Howells adds: “There were cases in which their inception [Low- 
ell’s finest poems] dated far back, even to ten or twenty years.””* It 
seems on the basis of the evidence only fair to believe that Lowell 
lived up to his creed of care in composition; he habitually carried 
in his head the rough drafts which others set down on paper, and 
usually wrote down only what was a finished product. 

The poet, then, should practise assiduously the labor of the file. 
But, no matter how meticulous he may be, he will be hardly able 
to escape small errors of detail. Toward such venial faults, how- 

“J. J. Reilly, op. cit., passim. * Literary Friends and Acquaintance, p. 224. 

Op. cit., II, 253. “The Cathedral,” XIII, 33. 

Ibid., Il, 254-255. Op. cit., 233. 


Tbid., 1, 63. Ibid., 232-233. 
* Scudder, I, 433. 
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ever, both Horace and Lowell are generous, provided the poet guard 
against repetition of the offense. 


Yet faults there are which we can gladly pardon. . . . When the 
beauties in a poem are more in number, I shall not take offence at a few 
blots which a careless hand has let drop, or human frailty has failed to 
avert. What, then, is the truth? As a copying clerk is without excuse, 
if, however much warned, he always makes the same mistake, and a 
harper is laughed at who always blunders on the same string; so the poet 
who often defaults becomes, methinks, another Choerilus, whose one or 
two good lines cause laughter and surprise; and yet I also feel aggrieved 
whenever good Homer “nods,” but when a work is long a drowsy mood 
may well creep over it."* 


Lowell’s statement, already quoted, that the really great poet is 
great in the mass, that he reveals himself, not here and there, but 
everywhere, is in line with this belief of Horace. In another place, 
he warns also against the danger of too great a departure from 
exactness: “. . . if possible, the understanding should have as few 
difficulties put in its way as possible.” 

The several directions for writing which Horace and Lowell 
would impress upon the neophyte have now been passed in review. 
After this, one might suppose that the now carefully disciplined 
poet is equipped for the writing of verse. On the contrary, how- 
ever, ahead of him .lies the rock on which the majority of poets 
have nearly found shipwreck. Does he believe and feel with all his 
being what he would express in his poem? If not, he had better 
give up his theme; and, if he can write nothing that he has first sin- 
cerely felt, he had better resign his art altogether. 


As men’s faces smile on those who smile, so they respond to those 
who weep. If you would have me weep, you must first feel grief your- 
self; then will your misfortunes hurt; if the words you utter are ill-suited, 
I shall laugh or fall asleep." 


Sincerity is the one thing good, thinks Lowell also; he nearly par- 
aphrases the words of Horace. 


"Vv. 3473 351-360. 
™ “Webster,” VIII, 233. Cf. “Shakespeare Once More,” III, 294. 
Vy. 101-105. Cf. Bryant, “The Poet.” 
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Any author a nap like Van Winkle’s may take, 
If he only contrive to keep readers awake, 

But he'll very soon find himself laid on the shelf, 
If they fall a-nodding when he nods himself."* 


But we have a right to demand a certain amount of reality, however 
small, in the emotion of a man who makes it his business to endeavor at 
exciting our own."® 


VII 


The poet has now been shown the manner in which Horace, 
and with him Lowell, would have a young man train his mind to 
write. In addition to this formal training and shaping of the mind, 
the poet must also master the word and form which shall adequately 
express his idea. To diction and meter he must give careful study. 
Horace’s ideas, which are given at some length, may be conveniently 
summarized as follows: 


By exercising care in putting words together the skilful writer may 
give a new turn to a familiar word. If his novel idea should require a 
new word, he should unhesitatingly coin it, using preferably one derived 
from a Greek source; this license should be used but sparingly. Such a 
freedom is rendered necessary because words, like people, are born, flour- 
ish, and decay, and others succeed to them. Occasionally also an old 
word, revived, may do good service. Of usage in speech use itself is the 


sole arbiter."* 


Lowell very nearly repeats the ideas expressed here. He does not 
indeed advocate the coining of new words—we have a longer her- 
itage of literature than had Horace upon which to draw— but he 
did assert the advantage of the study of Greek as a source of strength 
in one’s vocabulary. 


Gray, more than any of our poets, has shown what a depth of senti- 
ment, how much pleasurable emotion, mere words are capable of stirring 
through the magic of association, and of artful arrangement in conjunction 
with agreeable and familiar images.”® 

™“A Fable for Critics,” XII, 31. Cf. “Fitz-Adam’s Story,” XIII, 231. 

“Rousseau and the Sentimentalists,” IV, 201. Cf. “Dante,” V, 53; “Spenser,” IV, 
231; “Rousseau and the Sentimentalists,” IV, 286. 

™ Summary of vv. 46-72. 

™ Letter to J. B. Thayer, January 14, 1877, XVI, 6. Cf. letter to C. E. Norton, October 
15, 1870, XV, 265. 
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It may be asked if those minutiae of alliteration and of close or open 
vowel-sounds are consistent with anything like that ecstasy of mind, from 
which the highest poetry is supposed to spring. . . . But whoever would 
write well must learn to write."® 

His [Spenser’s] theory, caught from Bellay, of rescuing good arch- 
aisms from unwarranted oblivion, was excellent.®° 


Of the study of meters, Horace’s treatment is an historical survey 


of their significance; Lowell naturally makes no use of this. The 
following remark of Horace was, however, of interest to Lowell. 
If I fail to keep and do not understand these well-marked shifts and 


shades of poetic forms, why am I hailed as poet? Why through false 
shame do I prefer to be ignorant rather than to learn?®* 


We find Lowell carefully analyzing the versification of Chaucer, 
Sidney, Spenser, and Milton; discussing the shift of accent in pen- 
tameter verse; testing accented and unaccented syllables; studying 
all the technique of versification. He did not “prefer to be ignorant 
rather than to learn.” 


After he has fully prepared himself, the poet must be on his 


guard against two external forces which militate strongly against 
his ever producing really great poetry. The first of these is prosaic 
common sense, which shows itself at its worst in greed of material 
gain. A man infected with the lust of property can never produce 
poetry. Against the training which produces such mere money- 
getters, Horace is especially bitter. 


Our Romans, by many a long sum, learn in childhood to divide the 
as [a small weight] into a hundred parts. “Let the son of Albinus 
answer. If from five-twelfths one ounce be taken, what remains? You 
might have told me by now.” “A third.” “Good! you will be able to 
look after your means. An ounce is added; what’s the result?” “A 
half.” When once this canker, this lust of petty gain, has stained the 
soul, can we hope for poems to be fashioned worthy to be smeared with 
cedar-oil, and kept in polished cypress?** 

™ “Gray,” VIII, 37. In “Dryden,” III, 31 note, Lowell praises Horace far above Dryden. 

* “Spenser,” IV, 314-315, 300. Cf. “The Cathedral,” XIII, 43; Letter to C. E. Norton, 


October 15, 1870, XV, 266. 
"Vy. 86-87. Vv. 325-332. 
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Lowell, too, strenuously objects to “Poor Richard slowly elbowing 
Plato out.”** The greatest stricture which he can pass upon the 
English poetry of the eighteenth-century is that then a season of 
common sense set in, which acted, as Lowell says it always acts, like 
a drought upon the springs of poetry.** This unlucky fault is one of 
the great blots upon Dryden’s work.** His clearest statement is his 
short poem “Aladdin.” 


When I was a beggarly boy, 
And lived in a cellar damp, 
I had not a friend nor a toy, 
But I had Aladdin’s lamp; 
When I could not sleep for cold, 
I had fire enough in my brain, 
And builded, with roofs of gold, 
My beautiful castles in Spain! 


Since then I have toiled day and night, 
I have money and power good store, 
But I'd give all my lamps of silver bright 
For one that is mine no more; 
Take, Fortune, whatever you choose, 
You gave, and may snatch again; 
I have nothing ’t would pain me to lose, 
For I own no more castles in Spain!** 


The second external danger is that arising from the temptation 
to become popular, and with it the danger to the poet from fulsome 
flatterers. Many men will praise inordinately the mediocre verse 
of him whom they hope to find a source of gain.** Against the 
danger of influence from such time-servers, Horace’s remedy is the 
same caution which he recommends in publication: consult disin- 
terested critics, and be wary of premature publication. Lowell agrees 
that time is the only safe critic; he warns against the acceptance of 
public opinion as a criterion of worth. 

“The Cathedral,” XII, 48. 

“ “Gray,” VII, 10. Cf. “The Cathedral,” XIII, 64; “Under the Old Elm,” XIII, 84; “A 
Familiar Epistle to a Friend,” XII, 279. 

* “Gray,” VIII, 4-5. 


™ Cf. “Rousseau and the Sentimentalists,” IV, 191. 
* Cf. Austin Dobson, “The Dilettante.” 
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Like the crier, who gathers a crowd to the auction of his wares, so 
the poet bids flatterers flock to the call of gain, if he is rich in lands, and 
rich in moneys put out at interest. But if he be one that can fitly serve 
a dainty dinner, and be surety for a poor man of little credit, or can 
rescue one entangled in gloomy suits-at-law, I shall wonder if the happy 
fellow will be able to distinguish between a false and a true friend.** 

Reputation is in itself only a farthing-candle, of wavering and uncer- 
tain flame, and easily blown out, but it is the light by which the world 
looks for and finds merit.*® 

If contemporary reputation be often deceitful, posthumous fame may 
be generally trusted, for it is a verdict made up of the suffrages of the 
select men in succeeding generations.°° 


The sense of literary propriety so characteristic of all the poems 
of Horace found an admiring imitator and pupil in Lowell. The 
New Englander wrote with the same charm and sincerity that have 
made Horace’s verse ring true down through the centuries. 


Vv. 419-425. 

“Keats,” V, 325. 

” “Dryden,” Ill, 8. Cf. Scudder, op. cit., I, 431: “An invitation to dinner may make a 
Milton out of the sorriest Flecknoe, and a difference in politics turn a creditable poet into a 
dunce.” 
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FRENCH CULTURE AS PRESENTED TO 
MIDDLE-CLASS AMERICA BY 
GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK 
1830-1840 


GRACE BUSSING SHERRER 


John Hay High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


I 


N THE YEAR 1830 was founded a magazine that became an 

important factor in the spread of French ideas in America, Go- 
dey’s Lady’s Book. Louis Antoine Godey was a man with an idea, a 
double one. Half of the idea was that he should make a million 
dollars, the other half that he should father a magazine that would 
be “the guiding star of female education, the beacon light of refined 
taste, pure morals, and practical wisdom.” 

Both parts of his idea were fruitful. Upon his heirs devolved an 
estate of one million dollars, and of his magazine The Philadelphia 
City Item said: “It has been well remarked that where Godey’s is 
taken there is domestic neatness, comfort, elegance, virtue, which, 
we think, is saying a good deal for the American woman. God 
bless Godey’s and keep it with us many years.” 

The Lady’s Book brought into the homes of its 150,000 subscrib- 
ers fiction, poetry, essays, recipes, music, book reviews, and bits of 
moral observation and advice. Among these we find a significant 
number of items relating to French thought. 

The material concerning France and things French indicates the 
type of interest in French culture fostered by Godey among Amer- 
ican readers. The development of his general program for the 
advancement of polite learning and “lady-like” culture was strength- 
ened by his use of French material; it is the study of this material 
that concerns the present paper. 


*For discussion of the aims and accomplishments of Godey, see: Tassin, “The Magazine 
In America,” The Bookman, XLI, 293-6; Warner, “Godey’s Lady’s Book,” The American 
Mercury, Ul, 399-405; Tarbell, “Sarah Josepha Hale, Editor of Godey’s Lady's Book”; The 
American Magazine, LXIX, 666-8; Mott, 4 History of American Magazines, pp. 580-593. 

* This opinion was printed in 1870, after the magazine had been exerting its benign 
influence for forty years. 
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II 


During the decade 1830-1840 conditions were favorable for the 
reception of French ideas by the middle class in America. The fear 
of Napoleonic institutions having faded, the personalities of the 
post-Revolutionary period were of special interest to the Americans 
who admire the self-made man when they no longer need to fear 


him. 


The relations of the United States with the government of Louis 
Philippe opened most auspiciously. The Orleans monarchy, constitutional 
in type, headed by a man whose temperament and previous life seemed to 
argue faithfulness to free democratic ideals, and sponsored by Lafayette, 
who was claimed by Americans as one of their own national heroes, was 
welcomed in friendly fashion.* 


Louis Philippe’s journey to America had stirred American in- 
terest, which continued to grow as his place in European life be- 
came exalted; America was in a receptive attitude in regard to 
romantic France. 

By 1830 the middle class in America was coming into that posi- 


tion of power and security from which it was to dominate American 
morals in the middle years of the century. Murat, observing the 
American of 1830, writes: “All who have made a voyage to Europe, 
try to ape the exclusive manners to which they have been the victim 
on the other side of the Atlantic.”* 

The fact that the magazine contained extensive references to 
French life and manners suggests two inferences in regard to the 
status of French ideas in American interest and thinking. First, 
Godey’s readers were favorably receptive to French material. Go- 
dey’s business acumen would not have allowed him to publish mate- 
rial unwelcomed by his subscribers. The welcoming attitude surely 
indicates interest and implies, when we consider the nature of much 
of the French material, the desire to imitate. 

The second inference to be drawn from the study of Godey’s 
French material is that the Lady’s Book was an important agency 
in the planting of ideas and attitudes in regard to things French in 

* Elizabeth Brett White, American Opinion of France, p. 94. 

* Achille Murat, A Moral and Political Sketch of the United States of America, pp. 
349-350. 
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the minds and manners of the American bourgeoisie. This material 
reached individuals whose lives afforded no other contact with novel 
ideas. That the bourgeois urge toward self-improvement found 
acceptable material in Godey’s is evident from a study of the steady 
rate of growth of the subscription list. 

The nature and perhaps the value of the ideas and attitudes con- 
cerning France which Godey spread abroad in the land may be 
noted by examination of the material which I have classified under 
the following general headings: 


1. Belles Lettres— Fiction 
Poetry 
Biography 

2. Science and Travel 

3. Fashionable Sketches— Manners 
Customs 
Morals 


Ill 


Remembering that Godey’s purpose was to elevate the tone of 
morals and manners in American homes, we note with interest that 
he dares to disagree with the current opinion that all French fiction 
was evil. He prints English society tales, American “homey” stories, 
French fiction, and Scotch stories in the manner of Sir Walter Scott 
in equal proportion.® 

French fiction as Godey selected and published it was not, prop- 
erly speaking, French. Contemporary French writers were produc- 
ing fiction quite unsuited to the chaste pages of the Lady’s Book, 
but Godey achieved the effect of French fiction without admitting 
its grosser aspects. His contributors read French tales and produced 
imitations in which the lightness of treatment, the romantic at- 
mosphere, and “Frenchiness” were carried over but every sugges- 
tion of indelicacy carefully obliterated. 

* Godey’s courage deserts him as age advances, for in an editorial written near the end of 
the magazine’s vogue (1863) he has this to say: “Why should American readers who have 
such a large scope for innocent pleasure in the masterpieces of their own literature, leave 
these pure sources for improving amusement, and defile their minds in the slough of French 
fiction, dealing chiefly with the most debasing vices and disgusting miseries? French moral- 
ity rarely rises above the earth—After wading through one of these evil works of passion, 


pollution, and false sentiment it seems like walking in Paradise to take up a healthy English 
or American Novel.” 
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The French stories published in Godey’s during the decade we 
are considering are historical tales, legends retold, and stories of con- 
temporary French life. The first group describes personages and 
places of importance in French history and emphasizes the chivalric 
virtues. In such tales as “The Chaplet of Pearls,”* “The Vendeean’s 
Story,” “The Traitor’s Door,” “Bertha, or the Court of Charle- 
magne,” the gentle reader learns bits of history, gets a thrill of 
romance and a picture of gentle ladies courted by brave men. These 
stories are definitely uplifting and follow the Godey pattern. 

Long unsigned stories about the times and personality of Napo- 
leon are abundant in the magazine. Of these the most daring is 
“The Black Napoleon.”" 

The style as well as the ideas in this bit of fiction are character- 
istic of much of the “fine writing” of the decade. “It appears evident 
that the present generation must expect to be encumbered with sons 
of Napoleon in rivalry with false Dauphins. . .. During the moments 
of leisure between the thousand prodigies which have made the 
Egyptian campaign a poem, or a fairy tale, Napoleon, then called 
Bonaparte, formed acquaintance with the dark Egyptian girls, beau- 
tiful, submissive, and passing their lives upon the sand, or upon 
sofas—their imaginations excited at the sight of a man who pro- 
jected his shadow like a huge pyramid, from Cairo to upper Egypt.” 
Exceedingly frank for correct American ladies! The tale unfolds 
as a struggle between the black Napoleon, who plans “to do what 
my father had not the generosity to do for Egypt,” and the fair- 
haired, legitimate son of the Emperor. “And why should not this 
young prince, this legitimate son of Napoleon, have promoted that 
eternal tendency of Europe to obtain possession of Egypt, for the 
purpose of making an easy road to India, the cradle of human civil- 
ization? And why should not the illegitimate son of Napoleon 
have represented the want, already felt by Africa, . . . of shaking off 
the besotted yoke of the Sultan? It would have been a wonderful 
spectacle for mankind to see two men, sprung from the same father 
—one pale as Europe, the other bronzed like Africa—meeting under 

* Godey's Lady's Book, Vil, (1833), 51; Ill, (1831), 254; V, (1832), 4; V, (1832), 35. 


*“ «The Black Napoleon,’ written as Facts from the Notes of Leon Gozlan,” Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, XI, (1836), 85. 
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the curve of their sabres in their first march toward each other, ask- 
ing each other’s name, and each replying ‘Napoleon’.” 

That a reading knowledge of French was not uncommon among 
Godey’s readers is indicated by the number of tales depending for 
their interest on accounts of the difficulties foreigners meet when 
attempting to make themselves understood in France. Some of the 
passages strangely recall to modern readers phrases heard in 1918. 
“Avez-vous some bif-tik? Well, courrez into la rue and get some! 
I never can remember my French when I get excited!”*® 

Scattered through the Lady’s Book one notes occasional French 
stories of gruesomeness and horror which seem foreign to the spirit 
of a paper devoted to the gentle things of life.® 

Does Godey think that an occasional thrill of terror will refine 
the sensibilities of American ladies? In later issues some of Poe’s 
tales were published in the Lady’s Book, but in general Poe and 
Godey were unfriendly; Godey never forgave Poe for his remark 
to a friend, “Godey is a good little man and means as well as he 
can.”?° 

On the whole, we may say that Godey uses stories on French 
themes to further his program of instruction and elevation. He 
retains the interest of readers and acquaints them with the finer 
side of French character for their imitation and with its unattractive 
aspects as a stimulant, by force of contrast, to the respectability and 
regularity of the manners of middle-class America. 


IV 


Mellifluous, vacuous verses add their swing to the rhythm of 
elegant refinement that Godey was introducing to the women of 
America. Romanticism, self-consciousness, and the ever-present 


*“Mr. Johnson’s Voyage From England to France,” Godey, XII (1836), 129. Perhaps 
the best of the Godey stories of this type is * “Letters of a French Governess to an English 
Lady,” by Louise H. Sheridan, IX (1834), 94. 

*“The Maniac,” Godey, Ill (1831), 147. 
“Burial of A Young Lady,” Godey, II (1831), 147. 
“The Madman,” Godey, II (1831), 132. 
“The Church Of The Petits-Peres,” IX (1834), 42. 

The old curé in this tale shows portraits of a Duke and his young Duchess who have 
Tintoretto paint them in their youth and again as they appeared after six weeks in the tomb. 
One wonders if the author had come in contact with Wiertz, who at this time may have 
been developing the ideas he later expresses in such paintings as La Rosine. 

* In a letter to G. W. Eveleth, February 29, 1848. 
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tendency to moralize inspire these poems. The poems are almost 
invariably written by American contributors on themes suggested 
by incidents in French history." N. H. Thayer’s lines on Robe- 
spierre are characteristic of the type of poem Godey offered his 
public. 


Unguarded and alone, in impious meditation sat 

The bloody tyrant, while ever and anon remorseless, reckless 
With sudden start and hellish smile, he soiled 

Fair Virtue’s emblem with his unhallowed mandates.'? 


Miss Gooch, as a representative female writer, exhibits in her 
poem, “Fiaschi to the French,” the literary weaknesses of her era 
and sex by breaking into italics whose frequency I have seen equaled 
only in the letters of Queen Victoria. 


Ye slaves to a Bourbon, a twice broken rod 

Brought back to our land by the vengeance of God, 

I have striven to free, yea, have striven in vain, 

You crouched to your tyrants, and cling to your chains. 
Long may you keep it as slaves as you are, 

Till every hope shall be quenched in despair, 

Till they /ash you like dogs, if you speak the word Free. 
Then how! in your fetters and think upon me.”* 


Apparently Godey wishes his readers to cultivate a taste for 
poetry with a French flavor but he limits the subjects of the verse 
he publishes to the very respectable ones of patriotism, mother-love, 
and French history.** 


The typical biographical essay in the Lady’s Book begins with an 
outline of the life of the subject, followed by anecdotes illustrative 
of his character, and statements of moral lessons exemplified in the 


“The Banner of Murat” inspires P. M. Wetmore, Esq. with poetic fervor. (Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, 1, 1830, 278). “The Sword of Napoleon,” by “Alpha” is a poem of this type. 
(Godey’s Lady’s Book, VII, 1833, 115.) 

Godey’s Lady's Book, IX, (1834), 62. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, XIII, (1837), 38. 

“In vol. IV, (1832), p. 79, Godey prints a translation of Fontenelle’s “The Empire of 
Poetry,” which is his best selection on the subject of poetry. “Finally, in that sea which 
bounds the States of Poetry, there is the island of Satire, surrounded by bitter waters.—A 
part of the same sea is called the Archipelago of Trifles; the French term it l’Arcgipel des 
Bagatelles; and their voyagers are well acquainted with those islands.” 
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life story. The latter are of great interest because they reflect the 
current attitudes and illustrate the ingenuity with which the editor 
seeks moral lessons in most unpromising material. 

Godey’s material on French biography is dominated by the figure 
of Napoleon. Some of the biographical essays emphasize the his- 
torical importance of Napoleon, others are concerned with aspects 
of his personal life. The introduction to an essay of the first type 


indicates the trend of interest. 
The history of this wonderful and fortunate man is so familiar, that it 


would be tresspassing unnecessarily upon the patience of our readers, were 
we, in this place, to give more than a mere outline, furnishing a few facts 


and dates for future reference.*® 


Then the writer trespasses unnecessarily by furnishing an outline 
of nothing more than names and dates joined by a few verbs.*® 

Godey presents the personal aspects of the Napoleon legend in 
articles on his appearance, his eccentricities, his wives, and the King 
of Rome. The leading article in the May number in 1832 is “Napo- 
leon’s Wives,” seven pages of close print. Intimate details are given, 
revealing the man as a kind husband and a happy father.** 

The life story of Napoleon’s son abounds in romantic details and 
adds its items to the Napoleon legend. “At the age of 22 years, he 
has left this vast theatre which was opening to him for weal or woe, 
to sleep among the dull corpses of the House of Hapsburg in the 
Convent of the Capuchins.”** 

It is interesting to note that personal sympathy was one of the 
earliest indications of the turn of the tide of opinion toward regard 
for Napoleon. 


Since the death of the Duke of Reichstadt, the French people have been 
allowed freely to express their deep devotion to the memory of Napoleon. 
—His statue is again on the monumental column in the Place Vendome, 
and a suggestion has been made respecting the propriety of removing his 
bones from St. Helena to repose in the heart of his beloved France. It will 


“Napoleon Bonaparte,” Godey’s Lady's Book, VI, (1833), 81. 

™ See “Napoleon Crossing The Alps,” Godey’s Lady's Book, VIII, (1834), 352; “Napo- 
leon’s Return From Elba,” ibid., XIII, (1837), 49. 

™ Godey’s Lady's Book, V, 132. 

*“The Late Duke of Reichstadt,” Godey, VI (1833), 17. In this article are again 
recounted Napoleon's directions to the physicians attending Marie Louise, “Save the mother; 
it is her right.” 
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not be long ere it will be fashionable to visit France for the purpose of 
paying, at the tomb of ‘Napoleon, the tribute due to the memory of a man, 
who, unassisted by any adventitious advantages but, merely by the force 
of his gigantic intellect rose from a private station to a mighty throne.*® 


The third group of references to the Emperor is found in anec- 
dotes and incidental reference in articles not dealing primarily with 
Napoleon. The frequency with which these references occur indi- 
cates the growing admiration for the man. The use of Napoleon’s 
name seems to be regarded as a gesture of strength, of fineness. In 
articles on dress, music, manners, Napoleon’s attitude on the subject 
in question is frequently noted.”° 

It will be seen that Godey prints the best that can be said of 
Napoleon and so adds to the tradition of his greatness, always fol- 
lowing the Godey plan of treating unpleasant facts with “silent 
contempt.” 

Biographical notices of men important in the political world are 
frequent and on the whole the writing is superior to much of the 
other work in Godey. Talleyrand is honored by three notices, one 
being a six-page article faced by an engraved likeness of the versatile 
man. In none of these stories are mentioned the rowdy goings-on 
that scandalized the Americans during Talleyrand’s visit to this 
country. The only reference to America is a quotation from his 
paper, “Sur Les Relations Commerciales de Etats Unis Avec L’An- 
gleterre,” “Sooner or later the emancipation of the negroes must 
overthrow the cultivation of the sugar colonies.”** 

Accounts of lives which have stirred interest in the worlds of 
fashion or literature are frequent among Godey’s biographical mate- 
rial. These accounts bear evidence of careful selection of details 
which build up the illusion of virtue and pious living among the 
great men of France.?* 

* “Napoleon,” Godey’s Lady's Book, X, (1836), 59. See also ibid., VI, (1833), 48; IV, 
(1832), 119. 

* Godey, 1 (1830), 86, article on “Gloves.” 

“Let us merely observe that whatever was the matter with the palm of Napoleon’s hands, 
the outer side was exceedingly white, compact, and well formed, and he was fond of pulling 
off and leaving off his gloves, that people might witness the ‘good point’ about him.” [A 
defense reaction? ] 

™ “Talleyrand,” Godey’s Lady's Book, IX, (1834), 133. See also IX, 75; Il, 131. 

™ “Ta Fontaine,” Godey, X, (1836), 78. 

“Rousseau,” ibid., VII, (1833), 132. 
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The story of such a gay soul as Ninon de L’ Enclos may be told 
for the purpose of elevating the moral tone of American ladies. 
Much of her error is explained away. “It is strange that so intel- 
lectual a woman, one so abounding in the refined acquirements, 
should have made all the gifts of nature and art, subservient to 
frailty; but much of her erroneous course must be placed to the ex- 
treme laxity of morals which at that time pervaded the highest 
circles of society.”** 

VI 

Discussion of the material relating to French science and travel 
and the great mass of material that may be classified as fashionable 
sketches does not fall within the scope of the present paper. It is 
apparent that such material adds to the interest in French ideas felt 
by Godey’s readers, and it is reasonable to suppose that this interest 
was carried over and expressed in terms of the “polite culture” that 
was Godey’s goal. 

When Godey prints criticism of America or the Americans he 
neutralizes the sting by a flood of retaliatory criticism. When he 
finds a statement of French opinion that is flattering to his public 


he quotes fully. “Every woman in America has the features as well 
as the dress of a lady. You would search in vain among the Anglo- 
Americans . . . for one of those wretched objects, who are feminine 
only with the physiologist, in whom our cities abound, or for one of 
those hoggish beldames who fill our markets and three fourths of 
our fields.” Godey quotes these flattering remarks from Michael 
Chevalier whose book he is reviewing and vigorously recommend- 


ing.” 

The praise of his countrywomen stirs our editor to utter the fol- 
lowing “Godeyism” which, in a manner, epitomizes the attitude of 
the middle-class American of the thirties: “Shall we not love our 
country and its institutions which secure to us these inestimable 


“Le Kain,” ibid., X, (1836), 10. 

Voltaire gave young Le Kain this advice: “Play comedy for your amusement, but never 
make it your profession. It is the finest, the most rare and difficult talent that can be; but 
it is ee by blockheads and proscribed by hypocrites.” 

loel-Desenfans,” ibid., X, (1836), 21. 

‘tae Baptiste Say,” ibid., VI, (1833), 189. 

* Godey’s Lady’s Book, Ml, (1831), 11. 

™ Chevalier, Society, Manners and Politics In the United States, Godey’s Lady's Book, 
XIX, 286. 
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privileges [the privilege of being flattered by a French writer]? 
What American woman but must be a patriot?” 

We may conclude that the attitudes and ideas in regard to things 
French, fostered by Godey’s editorial activity provide material for 
the satisfaction of the bourgeois urge toward self-advancement. Pro- 
fessor Howard Mumford Jones has carefully stated the position of 
the middle class of this period. 


The practical spirit of the middle-class, avid of all that will help it 
get on, may adopt from French modes of life, either directly or at second 
hand, such matters as it finds useful, no less than those which are orna- 
mental; and this may be the case particularly in those small arts which lie 
on the borderland between manners and things esthetic. . . . Hence it 
(the bourgeois spirit) will ignore what does not feed its peculiar appetites, 
but it will reach out for what it desires. What it desires above all, is that, 
retaining the solid satisfaction of middle-class existence, it shall amalga- 
mate with these something of the glittering uselessness of upper class life; 
that it shall enjoy the satisfactions of virtue and also the pleasures of vice.?® 


Our survey of the Lady’s Book during the thirties shows the 
material of French interest to be a type that makes it very ac- 


ceptable to a public which wishes to “adopt from French modes of 
life, either directly or second hand, such matters as it finds useful.” 
We have noted the types and quality of ideas relating to France pub- 
lished in the Lady’s Book and may be sure that much of the French 
color cast over the American scene of the succeeding twenty years 
was the result of Louis Godey’s efforts to familiarize his great circle 
of readers with the polite culture of France. 


™ Howard Mumford Jones, America and French Culture, p. 218. 
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JOHN TRUMBULL AS REVOLUTIONIST 


ALEXANDER COWIE 
Wesleyan University 


I 


HE TENDENCY of our literary historians to assign individual 

writers to groups or schools for purposes of general criticism 
and interpretation has its uses, particularly where minor writers are 
concerned; but occasionally such a practice leads to serious misin- 
terpretation of a writer who, although he resembles the group in 
many respects, is fundamentally different in temperament or liter- 
ary methods. It has been customary to refer to John Trumbull as 
if he were a flaming revolutionist of the same stripe as Paine or 
Freneau and to credit him with an all-absorbing love of country 
which impelled him to write his greatest poem, M’Fingal. With 
the exception of V. L. Parrington, who does not go deeply into the 
matter,’ historians and critics have generally followed one another 
in making unfounded comments touching Trumbull’s revolutionary 
caliber. M.C. Tyler, for example, speaks of the “fierce note” which 
one finds in Trumbull’s poetry after 1774 and of the poet’s “strain 
of passionate sympathy with the direction and tone of . . . Revolu- 
tionary politics.”* Carl Holliday confidently asserts that Trumbull 
composed M’Fingal “not through an itching for fame, but through 
genuine love of country.”"* In The Cambridge History of American 
Literature Will Howe writes of the “anger” with which Trumbull 
composed his epic.* 

Inasmuch as Trumbull sided with the Colonies against the 
Crown, it is perhaps natural to assume hastily that his motives in 
writing the poem were purely patriotic and that he wrote it spon- 
taneously in a mood of fierce indignation. Yet a closer examination 
of M’Fingal leads to the belief that although Trumbull by no means 
harbored Loyalist opinion as definitely as Crévecoeur, he was far 
from a bigoted Whig even at the outbreak of the Revolution. In 

* The Colonial Mind (New York, 1927), pp. 250, 251. 

* The Literary History of the American Revolution (New York, 1897), I, 429. 


* The Wit and Humor of Colonial Days (Philadelphia, 1912), p. 208. 
* The Cambridge History of American Literature, Il, 150. 
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Cantos I and II (written 1775) he satirizes not only the Tory point 
of view but the town-meeting as a whole. He raises laughter at the 
Colonists for their indecision in the face of varying “winds of doc- 
trine,” and he rebukes them for their boisterous conduct. The 
Squire acidly ridicules the Whigs’ mode of conducting an argu- 
ment, and in a trenchant speech he charges them with ingratitude. 
Moreover, their patriotism, he finds, is not unmixed with self-inter- 
est." These and other passages in the first two cantos indicate that 
Trumbull did not write in the uncompromisingly partisan spirit 
which characterized, for example, Freneau. It is in the third canto, 
however—which, although not published until 1782, was fully 
planned and partly written in 1775—that Trumbull loosed his keen- 
est shafts of satire at the Whigs. In this part of the poem the unlet- 
tered proponents of democracy are mocked in thorough fashion: 


. . . For Liberty, in your own by-sense, 
Is but for crimes a patent license, 


Dispute and pray and fight and groan 
For public good, and mean your own; 
And when by clamours and confusions, 
Your freedom’s grown a public nuisance, 
Cry “Liberty,” with powerful yearning, 
As he does “Fire!” whose house is burning; 
Though he already has much more 
Than he can find occasion for. 
While every clown that tills the plains, 
Though bankrupt in estate and brains, 
By this new light transform’d to traitor, 
Forsakes his plough to turn dictator, 
Starts an haranguing chief of Whigs, 
And drags you by the ear, like pigs. 
All bluster, arm’d with factious licence, 
New-born at once to politicians. 
Each leather-apron’d dunce, grown wise, 
Presents his forward face t’advise, 
And tatter’d legislators meet, 
From every workshop through the street. 

* The Poetical Works of John Trumbull (Hartford, 1820), I, 8, 9, 11, 23, 42, 46. 
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His goose the tailor finds new use in, 

To patch and turn the Constitution; 

The blacksmith comes with sledge and grate 
To iron-bind the wheels of state; 

The quack forbears his patients’ souse, 

To purge the Council and the House; 

The tinker quits his moulds and doxies, 

To cast assembly-men and proxies. 

From dunghills deep of blackest hue, 

Your dirt-bred patriots spring to view, 

To wealth and power and honors rise, 

Like new-wing’d maggots changed to flies . . . ® 


First and last throughout M’Fingal, Trumbull introduced a num- 
ber of condemnations of raucous democracy which were so aptly 
phrased that for many years after the Revolution they were torn 
from their contexts and used by the Federalists as texts for diatribes 
against those radical moves which threatened the stability of the 
government.’ Most of the vituperation of the Whigs in the poem 
issues, to be sure, from the mouth of the Tory Squire; and the argu- 


ments against the Whigs are of course far outweighed by the ridicule 
of the Loyalists. Yet it is obvious that Trumbull wrote many of the 
Squire’s speeches con amore; and the fairness, not to say generosity, 
with which Trumbull states the case against the rebels* moves one 
to inquire how far it is reasonable to characterize the poet as a rev- 
olutionist, a blind partisan of “liberty.” A brief review of some of 
the aspects of his life before he wrote M’Fingal may be illuminating. 


II 


The son of a conservative clergyman, Trumbull seems to-have 
been from his earliest days a person of irreproachable conduct and 
respect for law and order. As a sophomore in college, he testified 
against a fellow-student charged with stealing “fowls.”® When in 


* Idem, I, 88-91. 

* See, for example, The New Haven Gazette, August 24, 1786, and September 21, 1786; 
The Massachusetts Centinel, January 2 and 26, 1788. 

*In a letter to the Marquis de Chastellux written after the war Trumbull himself avowed 
that he had tried to satirize both sides “with as much impartiality as possible.” (Poetical 
Works, Il, 231.) 

° Judgments of the President & Tutors of Yale College (manuscript in the possession of 
Yale University). 
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1766 Yale College underwent a revolution which resulted in the 
forced resignation of President Clap, Trumbull does not appear to 
have been a leader in the movement. His earliest poems were for- 
mal, correct imitations of classical poets and slightly indecent lam- 
poons with a strong literary flavor. After he was graduated from 
college this future revolutionist, one learns, went home to play in 
the sand.*® He carried on his first venture in the satirical essay with 
the moral support of Timothy Dwight.** In 1772 he began the 
composition of The Progress of Dulness but was tempted to give it 
over lest he “make a new set of Enemies.”** With the encourage- 
ment of Silas Deane he pushed the work to a conclusion. The first 
part contained a spirited attack upon the methods of education in 
American colleges, particularly Yale College; but after a stormy re- 
ception had been accorded that work, Trumbull proceeded to make 
the second and third parts far more conventional in their satire, 
less offensive to particular people and institutions. In 1774, after 
two years of academic retirement as a Yale tutor, he went to Boston 
to perfect his legal training in the office of John Adams. Here he 
was in a position to study intimately the preparations of his country- 
men for opposing Great Britain by force. His first poem intended 
for national circulation, An Elegy on the Times (1774), called forth 
by the Boston Port Bill, did indeed attack the British ministry, but 
it bore a message of prudence that seemed untimely to those in 
whose eyes the Port Bill was a gross act of tyranny. The Boston 
Tea-Party, there is reason to believe, appeared to Trumbull an un- 
justifiable act of violence. Among the most eloquent stanzas in the 
Elegy is that in which the poet counsels watchful waiting: 


But oh my friends, the arm of blood restrain, 
(No rage intemp’rate aids the public weal;) 
Nor basely blend, too daring but in vain, 
Th’ assassin’s madness with the patriot’s zeal. 


Ours be the manly firmness of the sage . . . #® 


* Proceedings of the North and South Consociations of Litchfield County, Ct. (Hartford, 
1852), p. 77- 

™ Poetical Works, “Memoir of the Author,” I, 11, 12. 

* Letter to Silas Deane (January 8, 1772); manuscript in the possession of the Reverend 
Anson Phelps Stokes. 

* Poetical Works, Il, 209. 
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Now, for a twenty-four-year-old youth to recommend “the manly 
firmness of the sage” in preference to fighting does not argue the 
presence of much rebel blood in his veins. Indeed this poem was so 
mild in its tenor that when a year later his New Haven publishers 
brought out a reprint of it, they felt obliged to apologize for its note 
of caution.** Again, in 1774, on the very eve of the Revolution, 
Trumbull wrote to John Adams, apropos of the political situation 
in Massachusetts, that he hoped “no violent measures” would be taken 
“till the sense of the whole continent” was known.’*® These may 
have been words of wisdom, but they were not the words of a head- 
long revolutionist. 

The truth is that Trumbull hated mobs and disorder, and he 
feared violence. When, in August 1774, John Adams, Trumbull’s 
preceptor, left Boston to attend the First Continental Congress, 
Trumbull, instead of remaining in Boston at the focus of Revolu- 
tionary activity, withdrew to New Haven. He took no active part 
in the Revolution. In 1777, when New Haven was exposed to in- 
vasion and, forsooth, business fell off, he retired to the relative 
security of his native hamlet, Westbury. Revolutionists should be 
made of sterner stuff! 

Ill 

It appears, then, that although in the period preceding the Rev- 
olution Trumbull was definitely aligned with the Whigs, he was by 
no means a restless rebel agitator. What was his attitude after the 
commencement of hostilities? He was slow to enter the lists,— 
slower than Freneau, who was two years his junior. Indeed, instead 
of volunteering at once as a rebel propagandist, Trumbull had vir- 
tually to be conscripted as a penman of the Revolution. In the 
spring of 1775 Silas Deane suggested that Trumbull write a satire 
on General Gage, who had succeeded in rendering himself absurd 
with his proclamations and his generally indiscreet conduct. Trum- 
bull toyed with the idea for a time and then dropped it until late in 
the summer, when he finally produced a two-hundred line poem, 
the only revolutionary verse he wrote during the first six months of 
the war. In the fall of 1775 Trumbull began the composition of 


™ An Elegy on the Times (New Haven, 1775), “Advertisement to the Public.” 
* H[ezekiah] Niles, Principles and Acts of the Revolution in America (Baltimore, 1822), 
Pp. 323. The letter here quoted in part was dated at Boston, August 20, 1774. 
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M’Fingal. Silas Deane’s remark had stuck in his mind, and other 
members of the Continental Congress had joined in a request that 
Trumbull write a comic poem on the campaigns of 1775. The poet 
difidently complied. After he had completed what now stand as 
Cantos I and II of M’Fingal, he wrote a letter to his literary adviser 
to learn his judgment of the work. This letter has remained prac- 
tically unknown; and no one, so far as can be ascertained, has re- 
lated it properly to the subject of Trumbull’s zeal as a revolutionary 
writer. It will be observed how casually the poet speaks of his rev- 
olutionary purpose. The letter reads in part: 


Give me leave, Sir, to introduce to your acquaintance one Squire Mc- 
Fingal, a Gentleman, who has been a Month or six weeks under my care, 
& who seems desirous of seeing a little of the world. I can say little more 
in his commendation than that I believe he is perfectly harmless; for 
indeed I am, upon longer acquaintance, got pretty much out of conceit of 
him myself, & if you like him no better I shall not wonder if you order 
him into close Custody. Without a metaphor, you remember, Sir, last 
spring you recommended to me to attempt a burlesque on General Gage’s 
victories. I wrote you an answer, rather declining it, for reasons I then 
gave you; & you dropped the matter. It ran, however, in my mind, & I 
had so much regard for your commands, that I attempted a little sketch or 
two, but without being able to please myself, & so threw aside the thought 
for that time. But lately on shewing what I had sketched to one or two 
friends here, they advised me to throw the whole into some consistent 
form & go on with it. This (as I had nothing else either of business or 
amusement) I complied with, & it has produced the thing I here send 
you. I know it is too long, & too tedious & too—in short, too badly written 
& has too little wit in it. But I am heartily tired of it, & if it has no merit 
now, I shall never give it any. Many would call it inelegant & incorrect, 
but as my notions of the degree of elegance and correctness proper for 
this style are not just like the Ideas of your merely grammatical Critics, I 
would not wish it altered in that respect. My Plan you will see compre- 
hends yours, & takes in a larger field—& one main view I had, was to 
record a few of the most inveterate enemies of our Country, whom I 
should wish to see otherwise gibbeted up than in my verse. If you ap- 
prove of the piece on the whole, do what you please with it. If any par- 
ticular part do not answer, strike it out, & preserve the connection in any 
way you chuse. I am sensible many couplets may be omitted without 
affecting the sense. If it should appear broad [sic], more notes would 
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perhaps be wanting. I leave it all to your better judgment. If you shew 
it to any Gentlemen with you, unless Mr. J. Adams, I must beg you not 
to tell the author’s name. Do not let the Copy go out of your hands. If 
you suppress it, I beg you to return it to me. I have no other, except the 
first rough draft. I have been doubting this fortnight, for it is so long 
since it was finished, whether to send it to you, or consign it to oblivion. 
On the whole I have determined to send it. And so fourthly & lastly, I 
have to enquire of you, your opinion of the piece, & what you design to do 
with it: which I beg the favour of you by a line, to inform me. . . . *® 


This letter reveals four significant facts. First, Trumbull did 
not himself originate the idea of his writing a satire on the Tories. 
Second, far from rushing rashly into print upon the outbreak of the 
Revolution, he dallied with the idea of writing the poem until he 
had sufficient leisure. Third, he wished to exercise extreme caution 
to preserve his anonymity. Fourth, he was not so much excited 
over the opportunity of serving his country as he was concerned to 
produce a literary work which would be a credit to him. 

The foregoing is not meant as a general denial of the effectiveness 
of M’Fingal as a poem written in the Whig interest. Trumbull 
expended his genius for ridicule generously in lashing the British 
and American Tories; once engaged in the business of writing 
satire, he was not the man to leave a task half done. M’Fingal re- 
mains probably the most distinguished patriotic poem on the subject 
of the Revolution written by an American. Although not to be 
compared in point of political effectiveness with Paine’s Common 
Sense, which appeared at the same time as M’Fingal, Trumbull’s 
poem was doubtless a serviceable weapon against the Crown.’" Yet 
it should be understood that M’Fingal was not the work of a reck- 
less radical or a blind revolutionist. It is obvious not only from the 
letter quoted above but from a perusal of the poem that its author 
was less concerned for the fate of his country than for the fate of 
his poem. Rich in classical allusions, verbal subtleties, and echoes 
of other poets from Homer to Churchill, M’Fingal, written in the 

* Collections of the New York Historical Society for the Year 1886 (New York, 1887), 
“The Deane Papers,” I, 88-90. 

*'It is possible to exaggerate the practical importance of M’Fingal. During the entire 
period of the war it had but three editions, whereas Common Sense had “a sale of over 
agg copies within three months.” (The Cambridge History of American Literature, I, 
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cause of revolution, smells less of battle than of the lamp. Trumbull 
was by nature a poet of the library. If the times required his pres- 
ence in the market-place, why, he submitted with as good grace as 
possible, but he still bore the mien of a scholar. 


IV 


For a full understanding of the apparent diffidence with which 
Trumbuil undertook the composition of M’Fingal, one additional 
fact is needed. It had been stipulated by his friends that the poem 
should be a burlesque. Now, despite Trumbull’s great talent for 
burlesque and satire, he was evidently loath to stake his reputation 
as a poet on comic or satiric verse. He was aware that even in 1775 
Puritan America frowned upon a poet who wasted his substance in 
comic writing. Moreover, he was himself of the opinion that 
“humorous writings are usually temporary in their Subjects; times 
change, the ridicule is lost, & the Writer forgotten.”** Hence from 
early youth, although he easily threw off brilliant comic poems from 
time to time, he nursed the delusion that he was destined to excel 
as a writer of elegiac or of epic poetry, and he sedulously practiced 
in a serious vein. Even as late as 1785 John Adams wrote in a letter 
to Trumbull that although M’Fingal was all right in its way as a 
jeu d’esprit, Trumbull’s great poem remained to be written, namely, 
a serious heroic work.’® Trumbull never gratified the wish of 
Adams, but he well knew that in eighteenth-century America there 
was a strong demand for “sublime” and “pathetic” poetry,—a de- 
mand that was ultimately silenced by Dwight’s Conquest of Canaan 
and Barlow’s Columbiad. 

In the light of the material presented in this paper it appears to 
be a mistake to assume that because Trumbull was a “poet of the 
Revolution,” he was therefore a revolutionist par excellence. Seen 
in its proper perspective, M’Fingal, although called forth by a polit- 
ical crisis, is first of all a finished literary production. In view of 
the poet’s proneness to deliberation, it is a little excessive to refer to 
his “strain of passionate sympathy” with the Revolution. Trum- 
bull’s letter to Silas Deane, quoted above, is sufficient refutation of 

* “Critical Reflections” (October, 1778); manuscript in the possession of the Cornell 
University Library. 

* The Historical Magazine, IV, 195 (July, 1860). 
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the assertion that he composed M’Fingal “not through an itching 
for fame, but through genuine love of country.” Nor did Trumbull 
probably write with “anger”; some malice there appears to have 
been in his nature, but his writing seldom if ever shows anger or 
high indignation. 

John Trumbull was an urbane gentleman of sufficient income 
and aristocratic tastes. His principal powers were not imaginative 
or emotional, but intellectual. By temperament something of a 
recluse and a scholar, he loved the quiet of his study. By profession 
a lawyer, he deplored all violent interruptions of the established 
order of things. In his early youth he made spirited, if conven- 
tional, attacks upon incompetence and insincerity in education, re- 
ligion, and medicine. As the years passed, he grew increasingly 
conservative; after the war he became, like most of the Hartford 
Wits, a staunch Federalist. At the time of the outbreak of the Rev- 
olution his opinions were those of a moderate liberal; consequently 
when he found himself thrown among the Whigs, he espoused their 
cause with what warmth his nature possessed: if he was no rev- 
olutionist, he was at least a patriot. But more than a patriot he was 
an ambitious man of letters. He conceived of himself as destined 
to shine in a réle for which he was not fitted by nature, that of the 
elegiac or the epic writer; and he was reluctant to base his claim to 
fame as a poet upon satire, which was of the devil, or upon humor, 
which was ephemeral. His friends, however, and circumstance in- 
duced him to write the only poem for which posterity could ever 
thank a man with his gifts, the comic satire, M’Fingal. 


EBENEZER COOK AND 
THE MARYLAND MUSE 


JAMES TALBOT POLE 
Columbia University 


I 


UMOROUS writing is found so infrequently in our colonial 

literature that any author who deviated from the path of se- 
rious composition is well worth a closer examination. Material re- 
cently gathered’ reveals that Ebenezer Cook was a much more 
significant figure in the early development of American literature 
than he hitherto has been considered. He did not merely write an 
amusing satire directed at Maryland and then disappear forever. 
That view takes into consideration only a period of his career that 
hardly would justify the inclusion of his name in a history of Amer- 
ican literature. The man who wrote The Sot-weed Factor was no 
more a native writer than was Charles Dickens when he wrote his 
American Notes. Ebenezer Cook established himself as an Amer- 
ican author, however, by his later activities and productions. 

This important phase of his career may be best understood by a 
study of The Maryland Muse. The volume consists of twenty-five 
double-columned pages of verse, and is described by its title-page 
as follows: 


The/ Maryland Muse./ Containing/ I. The History of Colonel Nathaniel 
Bacon’s Rebellion/ in Virginia. Done into Hudibrastic Verse, from/ an 
old MS./ II. The Sot-weed Factor, or Voiage to Maryland./ The Third 
Edition, Corrected and Amended./ By E. Cooke, Gent./ “Let Criticks 
that shall discommend it, mend it.”/ Annapolis:/ Printed in the Year 
M,DCC,XXXI. 


This book is now so rare that no copy is known to exist in 
America. The catalogue of the British Museum lists one copy of 
the original, a complete photostatic reproduction of which is in the 
New York Public Library. The extreme rarity of this volume is 


*James T. Pole, Ebenezer Cook: The Sot-weed Factor. An Edition, Columbia University, 
1931. This work is an unpublished Master’s essay. 
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doubtless largely responsible for the general obscurity of Cook’s 
later activities. Moses Coit Tyler was, I believe, the first to suggest 
that the Sotweed Redivivus, published at Annapolis in 1730, was the 
work of an imitator, rather than of Cook himself. This poem and 
the Sotweed Factor were evidently the only works of Cook with 
which Professor Tyler was familiar. Since a period of twenty-two 
years intervened between their dates of publication, the theory that 
a later writer on the subject of tobacco adopted the catchy title and 
the signature of the earlier poem was logical enough. A knowledge 
of Cook’s other work, however, seems to remove any necessity for 
such a conjecture. Some more recent commentators make mention 
of The Maryland Muse, but seem not to have been familiar with the 
later period of Cook’s life, which could be learned of only by an 
actual reading of the volume. 

After his first unfortunate visit to Maryland and the subsequent 
publication of his blasting satire in London, Cook was not again 
heard from for a period of twenty years. During that time he had 
returned to Maryland, had made the province his permanent home, 
and had become the leader of the first literary group to appear in 
the South. The first evidence of his return to America was a short 
poem entitled “An Elegy on the Death of the Honorable Nicholas 
Lowe, Esq:” which appeared in The Maryland Gazette for Decem- 
ber 17-24, 1728. It was signed: “By E. Cooke. Laureat.” Mr. Ber- 
nard Steiner remarks in the introduction to his Early Maryland 
Poetry: 


. . . as Col. Lowe was a member of His Lordship’s Council, there is some 
plausibility in the claim that here was an official laureat in Maryland? 


Certainly Cook is revealed as being in close connection with the 
highest official circles in the province. In 1730 the Sotweed Rediv- 
ivus, by E. C. Gent., a sensible and practical discussion of the 
economic problem caused by over-production of tobacco, was issued 
from the press of William Parks at Annapolis. The publication in 
the following year of the volume under discussion ended the known 
activities of the poet. 


* Early Maryland Poetry, edited by Bernard Steiner (Baltimore, 1900), p. 8. 
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II 


The first two-thirds of The Maryland Muse consist of a metrical 
account of Nathaniel Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia. On the verso 
of the title-page are twenty-four lines of verse addressed “To the 
Author.” The style and tone of this humorous preface immediately 
suggest that Cook most likely wrote it himself, in spite of the fact 
that it is signed “H. J.” The writer says that he is sending an old 
manuscript, which Cook may put into verse and gain fame as other 
historians have done. 


I'll add no more—But if you please, Sir, 
Attempt the same for Ebenezer, 

Which you may gain, or I’m mistaken, 
If you can nicely Cook this Bacon. 


In general treatment of its theme, Bacon’s Rebellion, &c. is mock- 
heroic. Cook evidently had no admiration for Nathaniel Bacon, 
and he here takes every opportunity to picture him as ridiculous 
and foolish. The poem is in direct and interesting contrast to the 
reverential tone of the anonymous “Bacon’s Epitaph, Made by his 
Man” and to the seriousness of the “Burwell Papers.” The poem is 
divided into three cantos, each of which is introduced by six or eight 
lines of verse which give the argument. Canto I contains an ac- 
count of the events leading up to the rebellion. Bacon, whom Cook 
refers to as “Little Nat, presumptuous Hector,” persuades the mob 
of people to make him their leader. This they do, and then, 


Wrapt in their little God of Strife, 

Who was (to draw him to the life) 

From Head to Foot scarce Nine-pin high, 
Nor half so thick as Magogg’s Thigh, 


the people petition Governor Berkeley to give Bacon a commission. 
This is refused by Berkeley, who 


. . in Derision, bid them nim’ly 
Go smoak their Bacon in the chimney. 


The remainder of this canto describes the beginning of hostilities. 
Introducing Canto II, Cook tells the reader that 
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Here too, you'll find, to make you merry all, 
Accounts of Bacon’s Death and Burial. 


Bacon, at the head of 


A thoughtless, giddy Multitude, 
From Newgate, and from Bridewell spew’d, 


engages in a successful battle with Berkeley’s troops. The descrip- 
tion of this battle is a masterpiece of mock-heroic writing of the 
more humorous type. Bacon then visits various towns to secure 
recruits. At Gloster, now spelled Gloucester, he applies to the local 
cavalry for assistance, but they decline to join him. The following 
conversation between Bacon and one of the officers is an excellent 
example of the tone of the poem as a whole: 


At this, a certain Officer 

Apply’d to’s Honour, saying, Sir, 

You've spoke to th’ Horse but not the Foot, 
"Tis ten to one, but they will do’t. 

Quoth Nat, you miss my Speech’s Force, 


I spoke to the Men, and not the Horse, 

Though ’twas scarce worth my while t’ harangue ’em, 
They’re such obdurate Rascals, hang ’em; 

Pray you go speak to your Brother Creatures, 

Asses best know the Horses’ Natures. 


Canto II ends with Bacon’s death, caused, as Cook says, by maggots 
generated in his brain, which, unable to make their way through 
his thick skull, escaped through the pores of his body. The third 
canto tells of the conclusion of the rebellion after Bacon’s death. 
The poem ends with the following lines: 


So much for Hanging and for Killing, 
Enough (I hope) for half Five Shillings; 
For I’ve no more of this to tell, 

"Ere you read Sotweed rest a spell, 

So, for the present, Sirs, Farewell. 


Cook’s attitude of ridicule toward Bacon and of admiration for 
Berkeley may throw important light upon his own position in 
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Maryland. It is evident that he was a strong supporter of the rul- 
ing class and the nobility. This seems to be evidence that an inti- 
mate relationship existed between Cook and the Calverts. The idea 
that he was created “Laureat” of Maryland is thus made more easily 
acceptable. 

III 


The second part of The Maryland Muse is by far the more im- 
portant for the light that it throws upon Cook’s later activities in 
Maryland. This version of The Sot-weed Factor differs from the 
1708 edition in many important respects as well as in minor details. 
Mr. L. C. Wroth, in his study of printing in colonial Maryland, 
infers that “Cook was not repentant . . . from the fact that he 
republished The Sot-weed Factor in 1731.” But a comparison of 
the two texts shows that the statement of this usually accurate writer 
is the exact opposite of the actual truth. Cook’s later conciliatory 
and even apologetic attitude is very clearly shown by his revision of 
the two passages that are, perhaps, the most striking of all in the 
1708 edition. 

One of the cleverest bits of satire in the earlier poem is the keen 
travesty on the Quakers and their business dealings: 

While riding near a Sandy Bay, 

I met a Quaker, Yea and Nay; 

A Pious Conscientious Rogue, 

As e’er woar Bonnet or a Brogue, 

Who neither Swore nor kept his Word, 
But cheated in the Fear of God; 

And when his Debts he would not pay, 
By Light within he ran away. 


Although the narrative material of this passage is retained in the 
1731 edition, the reference to the Quakers is removed, and the whole 
point of the satire is sacrificed: 

While riding near a Sandy Bay 

I met a Planter in my Way, 

A pious conscientious Rogue 

As e’er wore Bonnet, Hat, or Brogue. 

Who neither swore, nor kept his Word, 

But cheated in the Fear o’ th’ Lord; 
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And when his Debts he could not pay, 
From trusting Fools he’d run away. 


Perhaps the most striking lines of the original version are those 
at the end of the poem, in which Cook calls down a blasting curse 
upon the colony and its inhabitants: 


Embarqu’d and waiting for a Wind, 
I left this dreadful Curse behind. 


May Cannibals transported o’er the Sea 
Prey on these Slaves, as they have done on me; 
May never Merchant's, trading Sails explore 
This Cruel, this Inhospitable Shoar; 

But left abandon’d by the World to starve, 
May they sustain the Fate they well deserve; 
May they turn Savage, or as Indians Wild, 
From Trade, Converse, and Happiness exil’d; 
Recreant to Heaven, may they adore the Sun, 
And into Pagan Superstitions run 

For Vengeance ripe; 

May Wrath Divine then lay those Regions wast 
Where no Man’s Faithful, nor a Woman Chast. 


But the 1731 version is very different. The hatred has given way 
to praise of the province, and the evil wishes are replaced by a plea 
for pleasant relations between the traders and the planters: 


And while I waited for a Wind, 
This Wish proceeded from my Mind. 


If any Youngster cross the Ocean, 

To sell his wares—may he with Caution 
Before he pays, receive each Hogshead, 
Lest he be cheated by some Dogshead, 
Both of his Goods and his Tobacco; 
And then like me, he shall not lack-woe. 
And that Land where Hospitality 

Is every Planter’s darling Quality, 

Be by each Trader kindly us’d, 

And may no Trader be abus’d; 

Then each of them shall deal with Pleasure, 
And each increase the other’s Treasure. 
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These changes, which detract decidedly from the cleverness of the 
original poem, could have been occasioned by nothing less than the 
most thorough repentance of the earlier invective. This change of 
mind is further evidenced by the intelligent and constructive crit- 
icism of the Sotweed Redivivus. 

No reference to Cook’s activities after 1731 is known to exist. 
However, a footnote which appears on the last page of The Mary- 
land Muse provides material for two surmises as to his later life. 
This note reads as follows: 


N.B. The Author of these Poems intending to Publish his Works An- 
nually, under the same Title, hopes The Second Part (when ready for the 
Press) will meet with the like Encouragement from his Friends and 
‘Benefactors. 


As far as is known, this promised “Second Part” never appeared. 
It may be that it exists but has not yet been located. A second pos- 
sibility is that Cook died shortly after the publication of The Mary- 
land Muse. 
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ADDITIONS TO LONGFELLOW 
BIBLIOGRAPHY INCLUDING 
A NEW PROSE TALE’ 


RALPH THOMPSON 
Columbia University 


ITH about three years of wandering and study in Europe 

behind him, Longfellow went to Brunswick, Maine, in 
1829, to teach languages at Bowdoin College. Before he left his 
professorial duties there in 1835, however, he had done other things 
in addition to teaching; he had, for instance, published in various 
periodicals of the day articles reminiscent of his travels or indicative 
of his linguistic interests. 

Among the periodicals to which he contributed was The 
Token,’ one of the most remarkable of the annuals published in this 
country during the quarter-century of their popularity. This illus- 
trated yearly miscellany of original verse and prose was edited for 
thirteen of its fifteen issues by Samuel Griswold Goodrich, “Peter 
Parley” to the generation of children before the Civil War. In some 
way or other Goodrich managed to obtain for his publication cer- 
tain of the writings of the young Bowdoin professor, even as he 
procured at about the same time stories by Longfellow’s college 
classmate, Nathaniel Hawthorne, then unknown and hidden in 
Salem. 

Some of Longfellow’s contributions to The Token, although 
they are not to be found in his collected works, are known to stu- 
dents of the poet.* Even the casual reader is acquainted with the 


*In the course of a study of American literary annuals and gift books I have found, 
among the many anonymous and pseudonymous contributions to the volumes, articles which 
appear to be by writers of great importance as well as some by persons of lesser literary 
consequence. This paper concerns, however, only those items which at this stage of my 
research may be confidently attributed to a significant author. 

? The Token appeared in Boston each autumn, 1827-1841, inclusive, under the imprints 
of a series of publishers. Its title was changed in 1832 to The Token and Atlantic Souvenir. 

* The Cambridge History of American Literature lists the following, II, 430: “The Indian 
Summer,” The Token, 1832 (a prose tale, pp. 24-35, signed “L”); “The Bald Eagle,” The 
Token and Atlantic Souvenir, 1833 (a prose tale, pp. 74-89, unsigned); “An Evening in 
Autumn,” The Token and Atlantic Souvenir, 1833 (a poem, pp. 150-152, signed “H.W.L.”). 
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one piece that he signed with his name.* But others appear to have 
escaped attention. | 
I 
The Token for 1832 contains a short translation from the Span- 

ish, entitled “La Doncella,”® which appeared later, with some alter- 
ations, among the “little shreds and patches of erudition” in that 
portion of Outre-Mer called “A Tailor’s Drawer.”*® The version in 
the annual is headed by a Spanish couplet: 

Muy graciosa es la doncella, 

Como es hermosa y bella 


and by Longfellow’s free English rendering of it, both set in smaller 
type than the rest of the poem. The couplet appears in English 
alone in Outre-Mer, as a part of the body of the poem itself.’ 
The second stanza of the “little ditty,” as Longfellow termed it, 
was first printed: 
Tell me, thou knight, whom all equipped 
In burnished arms I see, 
If steed, or arms, or marshalled hosts, 
Be half so fair as she. 


In Outre-Mer the lines were revised as follows: 
Tell me, thou gallant cavalier, 
Whose shining arms I see, 
If steel, or sword, or battle-field 
Be half so fair as she! 


Otherwise, the printings of this poem in The Token and in the 
poet’s collected works are identical, except for certain minutiae of 
punctuation. 


II 
As Goodrich wrote in his autobiography* that Longfellow con- 
tributed mainly prose to The Token, it is not surprising to find in 


*“The Two Locks of Hair,” The Token and Atlantic Souvenir, 1842, pp. 22-23. It is 
reprinted in The Poetical Works of . . . Longfellow (Boston and New York, 1887), VI, 
275-276, and there credited to The Token. 

*P. 280; signed “L*#***,” 

*See The Prose Works of . . . Longfellow (Boston and New York, 1888), I, 147-148; 
also The Poetical Works of . . . Longfellow (Boston and New York, 1887), VI, 215-216. 

"Iris Lilian Whitman, in Longfellow and Spain (New York, 1927), p. 144, points out 
that this poem, which she mistakenly says was translated in 1835, is by Gil Vincente. 

* Recollections of a Life Time (New York and Auburn, 1857), II, 263. 
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the annual two prose pieces besides those Longfellow himself ad- 
mitted having written for the work.® One of these is “The Youth 
of Mary Stuart.’”?° 

This article may be found also in Harper’s Monthly Magazine 
for February, 1905,"* where it was presented as “A Hitherto Un- 
published Essay,” with a facsimile of part of the manuscript. The 
most striking difference between the work as it appeared in The 
Token and as it was displayed seventy years later in Harper’s is the 
omission in the latter printing of a few passages in French from 
the essay of Pierre de Bourdeille, Abbé de Brantéme, upon the same 
unfortunate Mary Stuart.’* As authority for some of his statements, 
Longfellow. prefaced his work in The Token with a few lines from 
the French writer, adding further on, in footnote form, several other 
passages from the same source. The printing of the essay in Har- 
per’s varies also in that it does not include the French stanzas of the 
originals preceding Longfellow’s translation of two poems said to 
have been written by Mary Stuart herself. 

So much for omissions in the later form. Harper's may find 
some consolation, though, in the fact that the essay as it appeared 
in the magazine contains a sentence or two not found in the earlier 
printing—once even a whole paragraph**—and there is a variance 
of certain details of spelling, capitalization, and punctuation. 


Ill 


A critic in The North American Review, commenting in some 
detail ‘upon the various articles in The Token for 1834, remarked in 
passing that the sketch entitled “The Convent of the Paular” was 
“probably by Professor Longfellow” ;'* but apparently the title has 
never been included in bibliographies of the poet. This story,’® a 


* See Longfellow’s letter quoted in Luther S. Livingston, Bibliography of First Editions of 
. . - Longfellow (New York, 1908), p. 12. The prose pieces are those mentioned in note 
3, supra. 

*” The Token and Atlantic Souvenir, 1835, pp. 65-75; signed “L.” 

™ CX, 386-389. 

* This essay is one in Brantéme’s “Vies des dames illustrées,” and may be found in 
Oeuvres (Londres, 1779) II, 105 ff., or, in a more modern edition, in Oeuvres Completes 
(Paris, 1848), Il, 134 ff. 

* Harper's, CX, 386. Paragraph beginning “In musings such as these...” It is in 
parentheses. 

“ XXXVIII, 199 (January, 1834). 

* The Token and Atlantic Souvenir, 1834, pp. 79-98. 
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translation from a Spanish manuscript, according to the heading, is 
signed “L.” and internally is replete with the same sad delicacy 
which pervades Longfellow’s tale called “The Indian Summer,” in 
The Token of two years earlier. The compelling evidence, how- 
ever, which leads one to believe that this Spanish story came from 
Longfellow’s pen is the presence of certain verses in Spanish with 
which the tale is brought to an end. They are from “Coplas a la 
Muerte Del Maestre De Sant Ago Don Rodrigo Manrique, Su 
Padre,” by Jorge Manrique.*® 

The culmination of Longfellow’s interest in this fifteenth-cen- 
tury Spanish classic was, as is well-known, the publication in 1833 
of Coplas de Don Jorge Manrique. Translated from the Spanish, 
his “first book, a thin volume of ninety-six pages.”*7 He had the 
year before printed in The North American Review a partial trans- 
lation of Manrique’s poem,** with corresponding passages of the 
original, and his complete translation had appeared shortly after- 
ward in another periodical.*® The sketch in The Token for 1834, 
which must have been written, at the latest, by the summer of 1833 
—that is, in the same period of less than two years which included 
the volume and the two magazine articles—seems to contain but 
another evidence of Longfellow’s delight in Manrique’s ode, which 
he called “the most beautiful moral poem of that [the Spanish] 
language.””° 

The presence of the lines of Manrique, which are somewhat 
arbitrarily appended to the story, is accounted for in that the main 
character of the narrative, a soldier named Juan Zurdo, is said to 
have deciphered them from among the scrawlings on the wall of a 
chamber during his stay at the convent of the Paular. That they 

* Run together without stanzaic division, the verses at the end of “The Convent of the 
Paular” are, with slight disagreement in spelling and accentuation, parts I and III of the 
poem as printed in a modern Spanish edition: Letras Espafiolas XII: Jorge Manrique, “Coplas 
y sus Glosas” (Madrid, 1926), pp. 13-14. 

™ The Poetical Works of . . . Longfellow (Boston and New York, 1887), VI, 180. The 
introductory note to the section devoted to Longfellow’s translations contains the information 
in regard to his interest in the “Coplas” used here. 

* XXXIV, 277-315 (April, 1832): an article on “Spanish Devotional and Moral Poetry.” 
On pp. 310 and 311 are the stanzas which conclude “The Convent of the Paular,” with their 
translations. Other portions of the poem follow. 

* New England Magazine, Ill, 454-457 (December, 1832). 

"The Poetical Works of . . . Longfellow (Boston and New York, 1887), VI, 181. 
Quoted from the preface to Longfellow’s Coplas (Boston, 1833). 
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were present in the unknown “Spanish manuscript” from which 
the account is said to have been translated may be doubted in the 
light of Longfellow’s deep interest in Manrique. For that matter, 
the statement that the tale about Juan Zurdo was translated from a 
definite though unnamed source is not necessarily true, especially 
since the territory described in the story was actually traversed by 
the poet during his own travels in Spain. Longfellow might have 
created a little fiction merely to lend a note of genuineness to his 
account. 

The opening paragraphs tell of the soldier, Juan Zurdo, tramping 
the wild and desolate Sierra de Guadarrama on his way from San 
Ildefonso to the convent of the Paular.** Once at its gate, he seeks 
refuge for the night in the lonely abode of the Carthusian brother- 
hood. But the gloominess of the place strikes terror to his heart; 
he can eat but little, and his sleep is disturbed by the sounds which 
echo through the vast empty chambers about him. He has seen no 
one but the lay brother who granted him hospitality, and, unable 
to rest because of his imaginings, he gropes his way in the early 
hours of the morning to the convent church. There he comes, un- 
noticed, upon the monks at prayer. 


. . - he threw himself upon his knees, and gazed around him with earnest 
curiosity. There stood a band of sallow and emaciated monks, clothed in 
long white garments; an open sepulchre beneath their bended knees, a sad 
memento of the vanity of all things earthly; before them an effigy of the 
crucifixion, and overhead the high and shadowy arches of the church, 
which seemed ready to fall and bury them in the grave beneath! O, what 
a crowd of reflections rush upon the mind of man in such a spot! The 
rich feels that he is poor; the incredulous trembles and believes; the miser 
scorns his coffers, and the votary of passion condemns his unhallowed 
lusts! All feel the sanctifying influence of the place, all repent, and for a 
time at least, learn to know themselves! There death and eternity, figured 
forth in their deepest colors, exhibit to us—the one, the common goal of 
all things human, the other, the soul’s uncertain destiny hereafter!?? 

* Iris Lilian Whitman, op. cit., pp. 31-32, quotes a letter written by Longfellow in 1827 
from Spain which tells of his visit to San Ildefonso and his travels in the Guadarrama Moun- 
tains. He seems not to have mentioned El Paular, a famous Carthusian monastery, founded 
in 1390, which lies in a valley of the Guadarrama Mountains 65 kilometers from Madrid and 


26 kilometers from Segovia. 
™ The Token and Atlantic Souvenir, 1834, p. 90. 
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The rigorous asceticism of the Carthusians impresses the soldier 
deeply, but not until he recognizes in one of the monks his old 
friend Gonzalez, however, does he appreciate the real severity of the 
rules of the holy order. Gonzalez may not reply to Juan’s greeting; 
he may only pass by, unheeding and stern. Chagrined that he who 
had once been a constant companion should now take no notice of 
him, Juan arranges to visit Gonzalez’s cell. Even this effort brings 
forth no signs of the old affection, and there is nothing to do but 
to gaze in wonder about the desolate place, silent, while the monk 
stands in adoration before his crucifix, austere, unrecognizing, faith- 
ful to his vows.”* 

It is thus that when Juan Zurdo sets out from the convent of the 
Paular to continue his journey, his mind is filled with the sentiments 
of the poem he has read upon the wall: 


Recuerde el alma adormida. 

Aviva el seso y despierte 
Contemplando; 

Como se pasa la vida 

Como se viene la muerte 
Tan callando.** 


* Iris Lilian Whitman, op. cit., p. 70, quotes Longfellow’s journal for November 12, 
1827, which tells of his visit to the Carthusian convent at Granada. “The Carthusian monks 
are very rigorous in their discipline. They . . . never converse among themselves nor speak 
to any one except on days of indulgence, ... .” 

™* Thus appear the first lines of the verses 2 by Manrique, as printed at the conclusion of 
the tale. 
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A SOURCE FOR MARK TWAIN'S “THE DANDY FRIGHTENING 
THE SQUATTER” 
FRED W. LORCH 
Iowa State College 


N INTERESTING addition to the Mark Twain juvenilia was 

recently made when Franklin J. Meine, in his Tall Tales of 

the Southwest,’ presented “The Dandy Frightening the Squatter.” 

In a prefatory note Mr. Meine describes the tale as “Mark Twain’s 

earliest known printed story, an original contribution to an Amer- 

ican periodical in 1852, when Mark aged seventeen was setting type 
in the newspaper print-shop in Hannibal.”* 

Bernard DeVoto,* commenting on the story, regards it as the 
youthful Clemens’s response to the “wild and robust and male” 
humor of the frontier, which in the local newspapers of Mark 
Twain’s boyhood went the rounds of the American press. “It was 
this humor—” writes DeVoto, “the humor .of the South and. the 
Southwest—to which Mark Twain was born. From his boyhood he 
heard it from the mouths of rivermen and wherever the villagers 
talked together in the leisurely waterside town of Hannibal. 
Through the printing shop where he was apprenticed and the office 
of the brother’s newspaper passed the flood of ‘exchanges’ from all 
over the county [country?].” It was this humor, according to De 
Voto, that “gave to young Sam Clemens the interesting example 
of material immediately at hand. . . . The life here pictured had been 
his; the characters were men and women whose counterparts he saw 
every day. These people, then, could be written about! When 
young Sam Clemens took to writing, he had to look for a model 
no farther than the nearest newspapers and for material no farther 
than the boiler deck.’””* 

Anyone familiar with local newspapers of the period 1830 to 

* (New York: Knopf, 1930.) 
* The Carpet Bag, Boston, May 1, 1852. (Letter from Franklin J. Meine, September 25, 
a - editor of the American Deserta series, of which Tall Tales of the Southwest is 


a volume. 
“Tall Tales of the Southwest. Introduction, pp. xxx-xxxi. 
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1860 will heartily agree with Mr. DeVoto’s statement concerning 
the abundance of humorous exchanges which in that period went 
the rounds of the American press. Nor can one doubt that Sam 
Clemens, employed in Orion’s print-shop at Hannibal, read this 
humor and enjoyed it. The statement, however, that Mark Twain 
“was utilizing the material at hand in a way that had been shown 
him,”* or that when he took to writing “he had to look no farther 
than the boiler deck,” must be accepted with considerable reserva- 
tion. For in the light of a recent discovery, it becomes evident that 
Mark Twain, in writing “The Dandy Frightening the Squatter,” 
found in the humorous exchanges that came to his attention not 
merely an inspiration and a model, but also the material for his 
short story. 

A sketch which may have served Mark Twain, either consciously 
or unconsciously, as the frame-work for his story appeared in the 
February 13, 1849, issue of the Bloomington (now Muscatine, Iowa) 
Herald under the title, “A Scene on the Ohio.” In printing the 
sketch the Herald acknowledges its indebtedness to the Elephant, 
which, according to Frank Luther Mott (4 History of American 
Magazines, D. Appleton and Company, 1930), was a comic mag- 
azine published in New York for only a few months of 1848.° 

Mark Twain’s story and the sketch as printed in The Blooming- 
ton Herald follow in parallel: 


Tue Danpy FRIGHTENING THE SCENE OF THE OHIO 
SQUATTER 
S. L. C. 

About thirteen years ago, when 
the now flourishing young city of 
Hannibal, on the Mississippi River, 
was but a “wood-yard,” surrounded 
by a few huts, belonging to some 
hardy “squatters,” and such a thing 
as a steamboat was considered quite 
a sight, the following incident oc- 
curred: 

Ibid., p. xxxi. 


*See pp. 780 and 809. It is possible, of course, that the sketch bore a different title in 
the Elephant, or even that it there formed merely a part of a longer tale. 
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A tall, brawny woodsman stood 
leaning against a tree which stood 
upon the bank of the river, gazing 
at some approaching object, which 
our readers would easily have dis- 
covered to be a steamboat. 

About half an hour elapsed, and 
the boat was moored, and the hands 
busily engaged in taking on wood. 

Now among the many passengers 
on this boat, both male and female, 
was a spruce young dandy, with a 
killing moustache, etc., who seemed 
bent on making an impression 
upon the hearts of the young ladies 
on board, and to do this, he thought 
he must perform some heroic deed. 
Observing our squatter friend, he 
imagined this to be a fine oppor- 
tunity to bring himself into notice; 
so, stepping into the cabin, he said: 

“Ladies, if you wish to enjoy a 
good laugh, step out on the guards. 
I intend to frighten that gentleman 
into fits who stands on the bank.” 

The ladies complied with the re- 
quest, and our dandy drew from his 
bosom a formidable looking bowie- 
knife, and thrust it into his belt; 
then, taking a large horse-pistol in 
each hand, he seemed satisfied that 
all was right. Thus equipped, he 
strode on shore, with an air which 
seemed to say—“The hopes of a na- 
tion depend on me.” Marching up 
to the woodsman, he exclaimed: 

“Found you at last, have I? You 
are the very man I’ve been looking 
for these three weeks! Say your 
prayers!” he continued, presenting 
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Our boat stopped to take in wood. 
On the shore, among a crowd, was 
a remarkable stupid looking fellow 
with his hands in his pockets and 
his under lip hanging down. 


A dandy, ripe for a scrape, 
tipped nods and winks all about, 


saying, 


“Now I'll have some fun. I'll 
frighten the greenhorn.” 


He jumped ashore with 
a drawn bowie-knife, brandishing it 
in the face of the “green-’un,” ex- 
claiming: 


“Now I'll punish you: I have been 
looking for you a week.” 
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his pistols, “you'll make a capital 
barn door, and I shall drill the key- 
hole myself!” 

The squatter calmly surveyed him 
a moment, and then, drawing back 
a step, he planted his huge fist di- 
rectly between the eyes of his aston- 
ished antagonist, who, in a moment, 
was floundering in the turbid 
waters of the Mississippi. 

Every passenger on the boat had 
by this time collected on the guards, 
and the shout that now went up 
from the crowd speedily restored 
the crestfallen hero to his senses, 
and, as he was sneaking off towards 
the boat, was thus accosted by his 
conqueror: 

“I say, yeou, next time yeou come 
around drillin’ key-holes, don’t for- 
get yer old acquaintances!” 

The ladies unanimously voted the 
knife and pistols to the victor. 


The fellow stared 
stupidly at the assailant. He evi- 
dently had not sense enough to be 
scared—but as the bowie knife came 
near his face, one of his huge fists 
suddenly evacuated his pocket and 
fell hard and heavy between the 
dandy’s eyes, and the poor fellow 
was floundering in the Ohio. 


Greening jumped 
on board our boat, put his hands in 
his pockets; and looked around, 


“Maybe,” said 
he, “there’s somebody else here 
that’s been looking for me a week.” 

—Elephant 


Where Sam Clemens encountered the Ohio river scene can only 


be conjectured. It is quite doubtful, in view of the very brief life 
of the Elephant, that he saw it there. The fact, however, that The 
Bloomington Herald reprinted the sketch warrants the supposition 
that other Western newspapers, some of which may have been on 
his brother’s exchange list, may have printed it also. It is by no 
means improbable, of course, that Clemens first saw it in the Herald, 
or, for that matter, that Orion Clemens had inserted the sketch in 
The Hannibal Journal. Yet the question concerning the immediate 
source of the story is of minor importance. Much more interesting 
is the fact that when the youthful Clemens “took to writing” his 
“earliest known printed story,” he was moved to literary composi- 
tion not so much by the Mississippi, nor by the boiler-deck, as Mr. 
De Voto suggests, as by a sketch already in print the humor of 
which had taken hold of his fancy. 

The fact, however, that Sam Clemens was not entirely original 
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in “The Dandy Frightening the Squatter” by no means diminishes 
the value of its discovery. For the student of Mark Twain juvenilia 
the interest merely shifts from a consideration of the source of Mark 
Twain’s inspiration to a consideration, particularly, of his technique. 
Thus, with the possibility of examining Clemens’s additions to the 
Ohio scene, it is interesting to observe which of the typical charac- 
teristics of the later humorist are revealed. Most obvious, perhaps, 
is the quality of exaggeration. The dandy of the sketch is touched 
up into a “spruce young dandy, with a killing moustache, etc.” His 
bowie-knife, becoming “formidable,” is supplemented by a pair of 
large horse-pistols. The dandy’s search for the squatter is extended 
from one week to three, while his brief “Now Ill punish you” is 
heightened into the extravagant language of the frontier. 

A personal characteristic of Mark Twain reflected in the story, 
especially in the utter discomfiture of the dandy and in the ladies’ 
open approval of the squatter, is his joy in the exposure of pretence 
and sham. This feeling in Mark Twain, it is well known, grew 
with the years but manifested itself more frequently on the negative 
side as an intense hatred. 

That most of Mark Twain’s additions to the sketch are appropri- 
ate and make for increased interest will perhaps be admitted. By 
giving the incident a definite place and time setting, by allowing the 
spectators to emerge into the picture, particularly the ladies, by mo- 
tivating the dandy’s attack on the squatter, and finally by depicting 
the complete humiliation of the dandy, Mark Twain increased the 
dramatic effect of the action. On the other hand it should be ob- 
served that while a dandy might dare to attack a “remarkable stupid 
looking fellow” with “his under lip hanging down,” it is exceedingly 
questionable whether he would thus attack a “tall, brawny woods- 
man” who has an air of calmness about him. 
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THE ART OF PLEADING: A “LOST” POEM 
ROBERT WHITNEY BOLWELL 
The George Washington University 


N EVANS’S American Bibliography (Vol. Ill, p. 22, No. 6785) 
an item is listed: 
Smalridge, George 1663-1719 
The Art of Preaching. In imitation of part of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 
New York: printed by James Parker. 1751, pp. 16, 8vo. 


In a miscellaneous compilation of pamphlets in the rare book collec- 
tion of the Library of Congress (Hazard, Pamphlets, Vol. V, No. 4) 
there is a poem, the title page of which reads: 

The Art of Pleading, in Imitation of Part of Horace’s Art of Poetry. New 
York. Printed and Sold by James Parker, at the New Printing-Office, in 
Beaver-Street, 1751. 


The only difference between Evans’s entry and this item is the use 
of the word preaching for pleading; the printer, place of printing, 
date, number and size of pages, are the same. There is no reason to 


doubt that Evans has confused this poem with Smalridge’s work. 
Smalridge, of course, did not write it. 

There is, however, a general similarity in form, devices, and 
manner between The Art of Pleading and The Art of Preaching. 
The anonymous author probably read Smalridge’s poem and adapted 
some of it to his purpose. Smalridge’s satire was well known in 
America. The first American edition seems to be that printed and 
sold by Benjamin Franklin in 1739 (Evans, Vol. II, p. 147, No. 4424). 
A later edition, printed by Franklin, was dated 1741 (Evans, Vol. 
II, p. 191, No. 4807). Another edition was printed and sold by 
Rogers and Fowle, Boston, 1747 (Evans, Vol. II, p. 346, No. 6068). 
In 1762 it was again printed by Andrew Steuart in Philadelphia 
(Evans, Vol. III, p. 335, No. 9273). 

Since notice of the anonymous Art of Pleading has not been taken 
by anyone other than Evans, and that incorrectly, it is perhaps de- 
sirable to treat this as a recovered “lost” poem and give some descrip- 


*I am indebted to the interest of Mr. V. V. Parma of the Library of Congress for calling 
this item to my attention. 
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tion of it. The satire is preceded by a dedicatory epistle addressed 
“To All the Pettifoggers in New-York.” With transparent sarcasm 
the writer announces that he will celebrate the virtues of memorable 
personages and add his well-deserved encomiums to their fame. 
Without possessing preparatory education, and avoiding the “dull 
drudgery of study,” they have, owing to the munificence of nature, 
suddenly emerged “into sage and infallible oracles of the Law.” 
They have unexampled humility of manner; they condescend to be 
familiar with the vulgar and take small rewards for their labors. 
They even save their clients the trouble of receiving from them the 
awards in suits for damages. He suggests in conclusion the organ- 
ization of a movement “to suppress the rising generation of attorneys 
... by preventing or delaying the execution of their process.” 

The poem, consisting of 170 lines, is written in heroic couplets, 
with the rhyme and meter above average. The poet has studied 
Pope’s manner and achieves pungency in frequent closed couplets. 
Horace’s Art of Poetry is quoted in footnotes in order that parallels 
in the imitation may be noticed. His charge against lawyers is rather 
vague: there are many dunces among them, poor speakers, and 
some are pompous and intentionally confuse their juries. 

Wou’d you perplex the Jury, change your phrase, 
And speak the Language of King Rufus’ days, 


In addition to the general satire of the profession, there are a few 
personal attacks which are disguised by the use of initials and dashes. 
Some friends receive praise, such as S—h, who is mentioned several 
times. To those who contemplate the law as a profession, he advises: 

Weigh all thy Strength, thy Genius well peruse, 

And then as Nature dictates, boldly chuse. 

If she directs to Law, thine Ear incline, 

And thou at Law, undoubtedly wilt shine, 

Nor be perplex’d concerning Eloquence, 

Language will flow, when thou hast Law and Sense. 


He urges young lawyers to avoid manners inconsistent with their 
personalities and concludes: 

Ne’er shall it be my ignominious Lot, 

To court a Scoundrel, or to coax a Sot; 
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Never with cringing adulating Cant, 

Cajole St. G—e, Tom Bell, or F—V—Z; 

I read the Law with exquisite Delight, 

Study by Day, and meditate by Night; 

And if too low to grace the Sergeant’s Table, 
The Devil take me, if I court the Rabble. 


“WHITMAN'S” LINES ON DULUTH 
THOMAS OLLIVE MABBOTT 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


OME new evidence enables us to reject finally the ascription to 

Walt Whitman of the puzzling lines on Duluth. This poem is 
reprinted by Professor Holloway’ from The New Orleans Item, 
April 4, 1892,” where it is prefaced by a curious introduction: 


Duluth, Minn. April 4—(Special)—A fragment of a poem by the late 
Walt Whitman, written while in this city a year ago, is published here 
to-day. The good gray poet was quite impressed with Duluth, whose 
interests were shown him by a friend, and after leaving he sent his friend 
the following, which has remained unprinted until now. 


Because of the impossibility of Walt’s visiting Duluth in 1891, and 
the badness of the lines, Holloway entered a strong caveat against 
the authenticity of the verses. But because Whitman might have 
visited Duluth earlier, it was hardly possible to reject the little poem 
altogether from the Whitman canon. 

Recently I obtained through the courtesy of Miss Ella G. Moore, 
Librarian of the Duluth Public Library, a copy of the original article 
on which the note in the Item was based. It is a letter, published 
in The Duluth Daily News, March 30, 1892. 


Duluth, Minn. Mch. 29, 1892 
Editor Duluth Daily News, 
Dear Sir: 
It may not be generally known that the late “good, gray poet,” Walt 
Whitman, passed through Duluth on a short trip for his health during last 
* Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman (Garden City, 1921), I, 30-31. 
*P. 1, column 5; the exact date was kindly verified by Mr. R. J. Usher, Librarian of the 


Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans. 
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summer, and that he formed a very high opinion of Duluth and her 
destiny. It will probably cause general surprise, and, if we mistake not, 
wide spread interest and gratification to read the following fragment of 
verses on Duluth, which the great poet shortly afterwards penned in the 
course of a letter to a friend at the head of the lakes: 
[The poem follows ]* 


Respectfully yours, 
MeEnpax 


The correspondent of the Item failed to note the significance of 
the signature, “fallacious”—but it definitely shows the whole thing 
a mere joke, not even meant to deceive any save the careless reader. 


THE DATE OF THOMAS PAINE'’S FIRST ARRIVAL 
IN AMERICA 
FRANK SMITH 
George Washington University 


N MY first approach to the study of Thomas Paine,” I concluded 

a paragraph on the date of his first arrival: “So that the present 
state of the matter is that Paine landed here no earlier than Decem- 
ber 7 and no later than December 12, 1774.” While engaged in 
more extensive researches on Paine, I have discovered evidence 
which nullifies this conclusion and definitely settles this problem. 

Moncure D. Conway, the standard biographer of Paine, offered 
no authority for the statement that Paine arrived in Philadelphia 
November 30, 1774. In 1910 Albert Matthews produced evidence 
tending to discredit Conway’s date and to put the arrival between 
December 7 and December 14. By employing the same technique 
as Matthews, my own study narrowed the hypothetical limits to 


as part of the line preceding; minor differences are due to misprints. 

*“New light on Thomas Paine’s First Year in America, 1775,” American Literature, I, 
347-371 (January, 1930). 

* Ibid., p. 349. 

* Life of Thomas Paine (2 vols., New York, 1892), I, 40. 

*“Thomas Paine and the Declaration of Independence,” Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, XLII, 245-246,n. Parrington adopted Matthews’s conclusion in Main 
Currents in American Thought, 1, 328. So, also, R. Blankenship, American Literature as an 
Expression of the National Mind (New York, 1931), p. 151. 
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December 7 and December 12.° But the final inquiry leads us back 
to Conway and establishes beyond reasonable doubt that he gave 
the exact date, November 30, 1774. 

We know that Paine arrived in Philadelphia towards the end of 
1774 on the London Packet, Captain Cooke.* The statement that 
he arrived between December 7 and December 12 was based upon 
finding the London Packet listed in the weekly Inward Entries of 
The Pennsylvania Gazette and The Pennsylvania Journal for Decem- 
ber 14 and of The Pennsylvania Packet for December 12. But on 
December 7 The Pennsylvania Gazette was already announcing: 
“By the ship London Packet, Captain Cooke, arrived here from 
London, and the Earl of Halifax Packet, Capt. Boulderson, arrived 
at New York from Falmouth, we have the following Advices.” 
Paine himself remarked in his letter to Washington, N November 30, 
1781: “It is seven years, this day, since I arrived in America.” We 
are now sure that Paine’s memory was not playing him false seven 
years after the event. Christopher Marshall, Philadelphia merchant 
and patriot, noted in his diary on November 30, 1774: “This day 
Acct. came up to town of the Arrival of the Ship London Packet 
Capt. Cook from London full of Goods and near one Hundred Ger- 


man and English Servants.”* The evidence is, then, quite con- 
clusive that Thomas Paine landed in Philadelphia November 30, 


174. 


* Loc. cit., pp. 348-349. 

come in “the London Packet, last Christmas twelve month” (Matthews, loc. cit., p. 246). 
Also, in a letter to Franklin, March 4, 1775, he wrote: “I did not sail in the Vessel I first 
(Franklin MSS., American Philosophical Society 

of arrival, but prints it later in another connection (Life of Paine, I, 178). It was most 
likely in Conway's mind as authority for November 30, 1774. 

* This entry will not be found in the Extracts from the Diary of Christopher Marshall 
edited by William Duane (Philadelphia, 1839, 1849; Albany, 1877). I am quoting directly 
from the manuscript, which is preserved in the Library of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITORS 


June 4, 1931. 
Editor of AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
Duke University Press, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


Dear Sir: 

May I object to David Cornel DeJong’s review of the revised 
edition of Modern American Poetry in the March, 1931, issue? May 
I say, with due deference to a reviewer's privilege and point of view, 
that Mr. DeJong’s summary is inconsistent as well as inaccurate? 

For example, Mr. DeJong objects to the subtitle, “A Critical 
Anthology,” maintaining that the adjective should have been com- 
prehensive rather than critical. Yet in the same paragraph, Mr. 
DeJong seems to imply that my notes on some of the poets are not 
sufficiently wholehearted and enthusiastic. Furthermore, your re- 
viewer not only implies but states the fact that the inclusion of some 
of the younger writers is either due to a change of critical judgment 
or that I was “simply induced by prevalent, popular opinion to in- 
clude them.” The charge here is so general—and, I insist, so unfair 
—that I find myself with an embarrassment of replies. I have said 
elsewhere that if I were to define my position it would be that of a 
“centrist,” leaning at times somewhat to the right, at times slightly 
to the left. That attitude admits of a possible change in taste—and 
I do not think it necessary to apologize for the fact that in five 
years even an editor may show some sign of growth. 

But when Mr. DeJong names the ten or eleven poets who are 
included in the revised edition “simply by prevalent, popular opin- 
ion,” I am touched on the raw. The plain fact is that I have been 
enthusiastic about at least eight of the ten from the beginning, and 
that the only reason they did not appear in the previous editions was 
that, in 1920 and 1924, they had published either no volumes or only 
a small amount of uncollected work. To be immodestly personal, 
I have been accused of over-excitement about three of the poets ever 
since they first appeared on the horizon, and it was through my ef- 
forts that the first volume of Merrill Moore and the second (and 
most recent) book by James Whaler were published. 
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One more slight demurrer. Mr. DeJong finds fault with me for 
leaving out six of the more “radical” poets. It is true that he adds, 
“since Mr. Untermeyer in his foreword, foresaw possible criticism 
on exclusions, it may hardly be fair to name them at all.” Neverthe- 
less, at least one of Mr. DeJong’s six is included; and if Mr. DeJong 
will take the trouble to re-examine my volume, he will find, on 
pages 521-525, five poems by Marianne (not Marrianne) Moore. 

Thanking you for allowing this rebuttal, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Louts UNTERMEYER. 
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‘BOOK REVIEWS 


A Lrrerary History or THe American Pzopie. By Charles Angoff. 
Volumes I and II. Alfred A. Knopf. $5 per volume. 


As explained by the author, the complete history is to be in four vol- 
umes: Volume I covering the period from the beginnings to 1750; Vol- 
ume II advancing the history to 1815; Volume III advancing it to 1890; 
and Volume IV, completing the history to the present time. Volumes III 
and IV are yet to come. 

The first impression made by the volumes is decidedly in their favor. 
In format, print, paper, binding, and all that goes to mechanical excellence 
there has never been a history of American literature to compare with it. 
Proudly the publisher announces that the volumes were “set on the lino- 
type in Caslon long descenders and printed on a natural egg-shell wove 
paper.” Abundantly has he furnished this de luxe paper. For extra 
paging and for interleaving between chapters nearly fifty blank pages in 
Volume II are used, or one-eighth of the whole volume. 

Abundance of footnotes gives an impression of scholarly basis. Un- 
questionably the author has handled a veritable library of histories of 
American literature, of biographies, and individual studies of men and 
periods, but it has not been with scholarship. It is like the work of a 
student who has crammed the subject for examination and has disgorged 
it without digestion. Volume I is built upon a trivial thesis: 

“It is thus a question whether it is worth while to write the history of 
colonial literature, since there really was none. .. . As time goes on... 
the scribbling of the first 125 years will be relegated more and more to the 
background, to take its place finally in a brief and apologetic introductory 
chapter. In the meantime it is necessary to treat it at greater length, if 
only to prove its badness”—one-fourth of his work expended simply to 
prove that the worthless is worthless; nine pages devoted to Jonathan 
Mayhew, every possible little poetical peeper given his page and even his 
chapter. And what of the volumes to follow? If one devotes one- 
twentieth of his whole first volume to Cotton Mather and one-eighth of 
his second volume to “the Connecticut wits,” what space is he to have in 
his third volume for Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, 
Longfellow, Emerson, Thoreau, Whittier, Holmes, Whitman, Lowell, 
Mark Twain, Howells, James, and the whole group who wrote after the 
Civil War and before 1890? All must go into a single volume—one bound 
to be a veritable monstrosity. 
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There is no originality in the volumes, little perspective, no sense of 
proportion, and scant stylistic excellence. It is an anthology largely of 
worst specimens with encyclopaedia-like biographical introductions made 
up from the work of diligent professors of literature in colleges—a breed 
he professes to despise. 

Haste and slap-dashery are everywhere evident. On a single page I 
find this: Dennie was on the staff of The Farmer's Weekly Magazine: it 
should be The Farmer's Weekly Museum. “Asbury Dukes” should be 
Asbury Dickens. The Port Folio ran till Dennie’s “death in 1812,” he 
says, and “it passed out shortly thereafter.” As a matter of fact, it ran 
until 1827, Dennie he declares ran The Port Folio as “a medium to attack 
the Federal Constitution, which he did with great vigor.” Dennie, to be 
sure, wrote often and bitterly against the principle of democracy, but I find 
no attacks upon the Constitution itself. The fundamental thing about 
The Port Folio was its stand for real literature. It was a powerful influ- 
ence in a feeble time, but of this our author says nothing. He declares in 
a footnote that Clapp’s volume (1880) is “the only biographical sketch of 
Dennie,” wholly ignorant of the scholarly work of H. M. Ellis (1915). So 
much for a single page. One might multiply examples of error. 

Of Charles Brockden Brown: “The last time his books were printed 
was in 1827.” An edition was issued in 1887. He says the novels are “all 
laid in New York,” and then seven lines later of Wieland, “The scene of 
the action is the banks of the Schuylkill.” Philip Freneau is made to edit 
The “Nautical” Gazette instead of The National Gazette. His five edi- 
tions, he declares, “contain little of his newspaper poems.” As a matter of 
fact, they contain all of them. 

Even his anthology specimens are frequently misquoted, as for example 
in Freneau’s “The Wild Honey Suckle,” 


“Thy days declining to repose” 
becomes 

“The days declining to repose” 
In the “Indian Burying Ground” 

“To shadows and delusions here” 
becomes 

“To shades and delusions.” 


and in his version of “On a Honey Bee Drinking” “trouble” becomes 
“troubles.” And so one might go on, and on. But enough. It needs only 
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to be said that a most drastic revision is necessary before the volumes can 
be used with confidence. And even then why use them? What can be 
their value to student or reader? In the meantime I await with appre- 
hension the advent of the monstrous Volume III. The prospect is not a 
thing for humor; it is too serious for laughter. 

Rollins College. Frep Lewis Patree. 


Tue New American Lrrerature, 1890-1930: A Survey. By Fred Lewis 
Pattee. New York and London: The Century Company. 1930. $3.50. 


The literary historian faces no task more exacting than that of writing 
the history of contemporary literature, since it presents constantly the most 
acute problems of selection, organization, proportion, and evaluation. For 
historians of earlier periods, most of these problems have in large measure 
already been solved. Time, the whirligig of taste, and the industry of 
earlier workers have already determined, not only what writers are worth 
consideration but also what patterns may be imposed most easily on the 
literary phenomena in question. Without the support of traditional ap- 
proval or disapproval, the historian of contemporary literature must haz- 
ard an individual evaluation of a host of writers with whom he may or 
may not find himself in sympathy. 

And yet it is of the greatest importance that contemporary literature 
should be treated historically. Despite the discouraging fact that every 
age has made outrageous errors in its judgments of men of letters, despite 
the tremendous difficulty in seeing a comprehensible design in a process 
that is working itself out before one’s very eyes, a critic’s studied reflection 
of his own age is invaluable, not so much for his own time as for the 
future. In consequence, Professor Pattee is to be heartily congratulated on 
the tremendous courage and industry with which he has attacked the 
problems involved in writing the history of American literature since 1890. 

Professor Pattee’s solution of the primary problem of selection depends 
intimately upon his conception of what constitutes American literature. 
His approach to literature is sociological rather than zsthetic, quantitative 
rather than qualitative. He is interested in such writing as reflects the 
tastes and ideals of the uncultivated reading public rather than those of a 
restricted and fastidious aristocracy of culture. It is undoubtedly a con- 
sequence of this social quantitative estimate of literature that he gives 
twenty-three pages to Jack London, nineteen pages to O. Henry, six pages 
to Edwin Arlington Robinson, dismisses T. S. Eliot as the “leading eccen- 
tric of the period” (p. 385), and places as rare a talent and spirit as Elinor 
Wylie among the “uninspired versifiers” (p. 388). It is Professor Pattee’s 
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essentially folksy conception of American literature that leads him to 
assert that “no history of American literature can avoid” (p. 473) Harold 
Bell Wright, and that to sneer at Eddie Guest is “to sneer at America itself, 
for the great average reader loves him, and reads him, and quotes him” 
(p. 491). But even the most generous inclusiveness hardly justifies devot- 
ing ten pages to Lafcadio Hearn, who cannot by the farthest stretch of 
fact or imagination be regarded as American. The treatment of Morley 
Callaghan (pp. 461-463) as an American novelist may be a slip, but to add 
the Canadian “In Flanders Fields” to the mass of horrific American war 
poetry seems gratuitous. There are, however, strange omissions. There 
is no indication that the period in question has seen a brilliant renascence 
in the drama. Eugene O’Neill does not appear even in a footnote. 

Professor Pattee has increased the difficulty of imposing a pattern on 
contemporary American literature by his omnibus conception of it. In 
point of fact, he has only half-heartedly attempted to organize his vast 
quantities of material into a fluent and lucid design. In so far as he fur- 
nishes a key to the labyrinth, it may be found in his thesis that American 
literature of the last generation demonstrates the rise of the Middle West 
to literary articulateness and distinction and the consequent submergence 
of the effete East, the coming to expression of rural America and the deca- 
dence of journalism and letters in New England and New York City, 
which, Professor Pattee asserts, “originates nothing” (p. 481). It would be 
interesting and amusing to write the history of contemporary American 
literature from this rather naive anti-urban, anti-Eastern point of view, 
but Professor Pattee has not written it. He has been unable to write it, 
for the simple reason that the facts do not fit the theory. It is impossible 
to connect the poetry, essay, drama, or biography of the past generation 
with the disappearance of the frontier or the agonies of the sufferers from 
the “deadly disease” of urban existence. Consequently, the book remains 
a series of disconnected essays rather than a consecutive history or argu- 
ment. 

For the historian of contemporary literature, the most exacting test is 
that of taste, the ultimate basis of his evaluations. It is natural perhaps 
that Professor Pattee should be at his best in his analysis and estimation of 
such widely influential and spectacular figures as O. Henry, Jack London, 
and H. L. Mencken, who, whatever their services in providing fodder for 
the zsthetically dispossessed, have nothing to do with literature in the dis- 
criminatory sense of the word. On the whole, Professor Pattee’s score on 
taste is not very high. He is led into frequent bad judgments, not only by 
his essentially quantitative conception of literature but by the failure of 
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his powers of insight and sympathy in the face of the newer movements 
in literature and the work of spiritually aristocratic and individual artists. 
His easy identification of what is widely read with what is important 
appears in his statements that “in many ways perhaps the most remarkable 
personality produced during the whole period since 1890, was Jack Lon- 
don” (p. 121), and that no other poet of recent times is “so completely 
the master of technique in all its phases” as Arthur Guiterman (p. 493). 
His distaste for the cryptically individual expression of Emily Dickinson is 
obvious in his assertion that already “it is seen that the enduring part of 
her poetry is embedded in much that is childish, much that must be dis- 
missed as jingling nonsense” (p. 199). His failure to understand post-war 
realism is apparent in his unfortunate comments on the school of Heming- 
way. “Realism and literary license have been pressed to extremes by such 
writers as Ernest Hemingway who have deliberately violated every canon 
of the old handbooks and even the elementary rules of grammar. Literary 
scandal, like all other scandal, is tremendously arresting, but it is brief. 
The real artist does not flaunt himself, nor pose, nor perform bad-boy 
tricks for sensation in the presence of dignity, nor does he deliberately 
place strangeness and sex uncleanness and grotesque newness among his 
leading artistic canons” (pp. 326-327). His remark that Edna Millay “has 
degenerated into mere cleverness” (p. 309) is, on the eve of the appearance 
of Fatal Interview, sheer bad luck. 

I have noted the following misprints or slips: page 6, for even read 
ever; page 92, for John Rogers Clarke read George Rogers Clarke; page 
156, for The Novels of Sinclair Lewis read The Novels of Upton Sinclair; 
page 220, for Impluse read Impulse; page 234, for E. M. Howe read E. W. 
Howe; page 317, for Old read Ole; page 469, for Polyannaism read Polly- 
annaism; page 263, for exclusively finished read exquisitely finished (?). 
There are a few misstatements. Robert Herrick (p. 31) was not called “to 
organize the English Department” of the University of Chicago. The 
“Purple Cow” (p. 195) was not a “pamphlet periodical” of the nineties. 
It is hardly a fact that Harriet Monroe “has been in her own work con- 
servative and regular” (p. 210). Lindsay and Frost (p. 277) had not been 
“publishing poetry for years” before the appearance of Poetry in 1912. 
The title of Ezra Pound’s anthology (p. 304) is Des Imagistes: An 
Anthology. Amy Lowell (p. 305) published not eight, but nine volumes 
of verse. It is inaccurate to describe Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees” as a “poetic 
fragment” (p. 392). Van Wyck Brooks (p. 456) does not have a Ph.D. 
degree from Harvard. Mrs. Wharton’s Ethan Frome (p. 463) is not 
always “reckoned as a short story.” There is considerable carelessness in 
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the transcription of citations. In the Imagist manifesto (p. 284) I have 
noted the following slips: for the exact word read the exact word; for 
nearly exact read nearly-exact; for as a principle of liberty read as for a 
principle of liberty; for (hence the name: Imagist) read (hence the name: 
“Imagist”). More than forty citations have no more elaborate means of 
identification than the author’s name. 


The University of Chicago. Frep B. Mitterr. 


AmerICAN Broapsip—E VERSE FROM IMPRINTS OF THE I7TH & 18TH CEN- 
Turigs. Selected and edited, with an introductory note, by Ola Eliz- 
abeth Winslow. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1930. xxvi, 


Pp- 


Earty AMERICAN Poetry A ComPILATION OF THE TITLES OF VOLUMES OF 
VeERsE AND Broapsipes By Writers Born or Resipinc In NortH AMER- 
ica NortH oF THE Mexican Borper. By Oscar Wegelin. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. New York: Peter Smith. 1930. 253 pp. 


Professor Winslow’s selection from such seventeenth and eighteenth 
century American verse as chanced to find its way to the public through 
the medium of the broadside and Mr. Wegelin’s tentative list of all kinds 
of American verse publications from 1650 to 1820, are both welcome 
signs of a growing interest in our literary beginnings. The literary (and 
sub-literary) types with which these volumes confront us have commonly 
enough been consigned to oblivion, along with other writings of our 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in one convenient generalization, 
often by critics obviously little acquainted with what they condemned. 
It does not seem likely that any amount of study will raise many of our 
early American writings to the rank of classics. But such books as Pro- 
fessor Winslow’s and Mr. Wegelin’s will at least make the task of be- 
coming acquainted with our first two centuries somewhat less laborious 
and so may serve to encourage more intelligent criticism. And unless 
we are afflicted with the narrowness of mind that sees nothing worth 
while for the special student of our literary history in any production 
that cannot be recommended to undergraduates as a classic or as a guide 
to right living, we may find even in a collection of broadsides some inter- 
esting reflections of the men and manners of an earlier day and even 
some significant signs of the forces that molded contemporary writings 
of a less humble order. 
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As Professor Winslow herself remarks, both impulse and guidance 
have been given to the comparatively new interest in American broadsides 
by Ford’s Broadsides, Ballads &c. Printed in Massachusetts 1639-1800, a 
check-list which necessarily emphasizes the place and manner of pub- 
lication. It is probably due partly to this guidance that the study of 
broadsides has so far been almost as much a study of early printing as of 
the social, political, or literary significance of these materials, and it may 
be partly for the same season that the geographical selection of ballads in 
Professor Winslow’s book is somewhat more narrow than even the com- 
parative scarcity of materials outside New England would warrant. 
Aside from the Ford list, however, there have been some other important 
contributions to the study of these fugitive pieces, both American and 
English, that have helped to prepare the way for the present volume; 
and it should at least be noted that Professor John W. Draper’s A Cen- 
tury of Broadside Elegies (1928), an anthology of English and Scotch 
broadsides with introduction and notes, published in an impressive 
format, afforded a satisfactory model of which Professor Winslow and 
the Yale University Press seem to have made wise use. 

American Broadside Verse contains facsimile reproductions of a hun- 
dred and one broadsides. All except one, which is used as a frontispiece, 
_ are grouped according to subject-matter: twenty-nine are “Funeral 
Verses and Memorials”; seven are “Meditations upon Portentous Events”; 
fifteen are “Dying Confessions and Warnings against Crime”; twenty- 
three are “War-Time Ballads and Marching Songs”; six are “Comments 
on Local Incident”; thirteen are “Admonitions and Timely Preach- 
ments”; and seven are “New Year’s Greetings.” The groups themselves 
fall roughly into chronological order, and within each group the order 
is intended to be as strictly chronological as evidence regarding dates 
permits. Not quite one-tenth of the whole belong to the seventeenth 
century. Approximately the same proportion, at least, have appeared in 
facsimile in earlier publications; but the editor is probably justified in 
using these again, for some of them are of unusual interest and earlier 
facsimiles are not always easy of access. No doubt the range of interest 
in surviving broadsides (which may well be only a small fraction of those 
actually issued) is narrow enough, and it is unfortunate that so few of 
the foolish songs and ballads about which Cotton Mather complained in 
his diary have come down to us. And yet many broadsides not included 
in Professor Winslow’s book were available and it seems possible that she 
might have provided a more pleasing and significant variety. Perhaps 
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there is some reason of which I am not aware why a piece of the quality 
of Fessenden’s Jonathan’s Courtship, suggestive of Lowell and surely su- 
perior to any attempt at humor in this sheaf of broadsides, should have 
been omitted, for I cannot think that the doubt which remains regarding 
the date of its first appearance in broadside is serious enough to rule it 
out. If the plan of the collection had been expanded to include broad- 
sides written in America but printed in Europe, it would have been pos- 
sible to make use of so unusual and interesting a composition as Jacob 
Steendam’s Klacht van Nieuw-Amsterdam, printed in old Amsterdam 
in 1659; and this would also have had the virtue of being almost the earli- 
est imprint in the volume. 

Yet the collection as actually constituted includes much of interest, 
Several of the known authors represented were, indeed, talented enough 
to achieve literary fame in other ways. Franklin’s lost or unidentified 
ballads (probably printed as broadsides) do not appear among the fac- 
similes, nor are they mentioned in the brief introductory study. But 
Benjamin Tompson’s The Grammarians Funeral, more ingenious than 
poetic, and A Neighbour’s Tears are here; and Samuel Sewall is repre- 
sented both by his dull lines on the drying up of the Merrimac River and 
by his rather dignified prayer for New Year’s Day, 1701, though, the 
editor notes, there is some doubt about the propriety of including the 
latter imprint in a group of broadsides. Phillis Wheatley, George White- 
field, Francis Hopkinson and David Humphreys" are some of the better- 
known authors among many who are quite unknown. 

Professor Winslow seems to regard the anthology as especially note- 
worthy for its illustration of the growing spirit of nationality in America, 
whose roots were in local loyalties such as are displayed in some of the 
earliest broadsides. At times, however, the local loyalties seem to have 
developed into a mild kind of sectional prejudice, as in the amusing 

* No. 94 presents an interesting problem. The editor states that this broadside contains 
“both paraphrase and quotation of selected lines and passages from Colonel David Hum- 
phreys’ A Poem on Industry, Philadelphia, October 14, 1794.” But she fails to note the sig- 
nificant facts that Humphreys published ten years later, in an edition of his collected works, 
a very different version of this production under the title of “A Poem on the Industry of the 
United States of America” and that the first seventy-six of the ninety-eight lines of the broad- 
side tally almost word for word with lines in the 1804 edition but differ widely from the 
text of 1794. It seems probable, then, though not certain, that the broadside was mostly 
derived, either by Humphreys himself (who could not have been averse to practical propa- 
ganda in favor of the use of American manufactures, particularly of woolen goods) or by an 
extremely liberal borrower, from the 1804 volume and was therefore not published before 
that date. Internal evidence would tend to show that the broadside did not appear before 
1797, for lines 7 ff. differ from the 1794 version, and even from the 1804 version, in awk- 
wardly avoiding allusion to Washington as presiding over the destinies of the nation and in 
making what was originally written in his honor apply to Congress instead. 
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compound of news and sermonizing in both verse and prose called A 
True and Particular Narrative of the Late Tremendous Tornado, or Hur- 
ricane, at Philadelphia and New-York, on Sabbath-Day, July 1, 1792, 
which is mainly a New Englander’s improvement of the story of how 
thirty New Yorkers “(taking their Pleasure on that sacrep Day) 
were unhappily drowned in Neprune’s raging and tempestous El- 
ement!!!!1!1!!” As one of the few examples of conscious humor in the 
volume, Father Abbey's Will does service, though the editor justly re- 
marks that the publication of this doggerel in two of the London mag- 
azines must have caused comment unfavorable to the American genius— 
“No wonder the American bard had a reputation to live down as well 
as one to achieve.” To the statement in the “Introductory Note” that the 
Father Abbey piece “has been reprinted time after time as lonely ev- 
idence for the existence of a sense of humor as early as 1731” it might well 
have been added, however, that this is far from being any such “lonely 
evidence” and is, indeed, if one does not limit the field to broadsides, 
rather one of the worst than one of the best examples of humor in early 
colonial literature. 

For the rest, there are among these broadsides a number that deserve 
special notice because of their unusual quality or because of their sig- 
nificance as illustrations of literary modes. Capt. Paul Jones's Victory 
recounts a story with vigor not ill suited to its subject. 4A Brief Narrative, 
or Poem, recounting the adventure of the Tilton brothers with the In- 
dians in 1722, is notable for rapid narrative as well as for the sufficiently 
robust realism of such lines as these: 


And tho’ they had from these blood-thirsty hounds 


strings, 
And blood run pouring thence as out of springs. 


The same broadside is remarkable for its use of what purports to be the 
broken English of the Indian, reminding the reader of a similar striking 
passage in Tompson’s New-England Crisis of 1676 and of the March 
verses in the Ames almanac for 1730, noticed by Professor Krapp in his 
chapter on literary dialects in The English Language in America. An 


2 
Received many dismal stabs and wounds, 
While in their skirmish blood was up and hot, 
No more than Flea bites them they minded not. 
Said Daniel still retain’d his splitting knife, : 
Who nimbly ply’d the same and fit for life; 
With one hand fended off the Indian blows, 
And with the other cross the face and nose 
Of Captain Sam, until his pagan head, | 
Was chop’d and gash’d, and so much mangled; 1 
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interesting revival of an old form is to be found in-Peter St. John’s 4 
Dialogue between Flesh and Spirit, but standard literary types of earlier 
centuries have had, in general, little influence. Of the vogue of the pas- 
toral, strongly marked in some eighteenth century American writers— 
particularly in the Philadelphia group—there are but slight traces to be 
found in these broadsides. More notable still is the lack of evidence of 
any considerable knowledge or appreciation of the old English and Scot- 
tish traditional ballads. There are a few faint suggestions of the coming 
of newer literary fashions, and especially of the romantic enthusiasm for 
nature. In this respect, as well as in other ways, A Journal of the Survey 
of the Narragansett Bay, and Parts Adjacent, Taken in the Months of - 
May and June, A. D. 1741, is among the best of the broadsides. The 
author, supposed to be William Chandler, proves his enjoyment of land- 
scapes and especially of trees in such lines as these: 

Here neighbouring Orchards in their verdant Blooms 

The gentle Air sweetens with their Perfumes; 

Which pleasing Prospect did attract our sight 

And charm’'d our Sense of smelling with Delight. 


But on this shore we turn’d a while to rove, 
And went to Vials and walk’d thro’ his Grove. 
This charming Place was neat and clean, a Breeze 
Attend the shade made by black Cherry Trees, 
On either side a Row of large extent 
And nicely shading every step We went: 
Methinks young Lovers here with open Arms 
Need no young Cupids to inspire their Charms, 
For what can raise the Nymphs or Swains to love 
In sweet Caresses, sooner than this Grove. 
On distant Floods, as well as neighbouring Ba 
With fruitful Islands, and most fertile Farms. 


On the other hand, the old neo-classical attitude toward the wilder aspects 
of nature is evident in the contemptuous description of mountains in the 
bitter verses leveled at Governor Bernard, and in the same broadside 
there is an equally unfavorable allusion to the recently published Ossianic 
poems, which were destined to play an important part in the Romantic 
Movement. And perhaps the most characteristic use, or abuse, of nature 
in the broadsides is to be found in the verses that exploit, often with reli- 
gious or moral purpose, such popular marvels as an eclipse or an earth- 
quake, or in verses like Sewall’s Upon the Drying up of that Ancient 
River, the River Merrymak, where nature is little more than a mere cat- 
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(though even this might have been of value to Thoreau in A 
Week, had he known it, for he knew how to make the most of the old 
colonial flavor of the humblest of the early chronicles). After all, the chief 
value of the broadsides is in the light they throw on social and political 
conditions and on the manner of men of their time. And their impor- 
tance in this respect is too plain to need comment here. 

It would be possible to quarrel with Professor Winslow for citing her 
authority perhaps too seldom in her introduction and notes; for using 
space to explain such rather obvious allusions as pelican and loadstone 
(No. 2) and Stentor (No. 37) but omitting any very serious study of 
authorship even so far as it is known; and for making such minor slips 
as the repeated reference to the Countess of Huntington (No. 24) and 
the statement that Francis Hopkinson was a graduate of Princeton (No. 
73). But it is obvious that the editor has presented her text in a way 
which we might well wish possible for all texts intended to preserve the 
original accurately and that she has done very useful work in preparing 
a book which should make her materials attractive to any reader at all 
capable of using them. 


II 


Scholars are already acquainted with Mr. Wegelin’s lists of early 
American poetry as they were published by him over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago and are grateful for the labor of love which has resulted in prac- 
tical guides not only to poetry but to other types of early American 
writings. Into the present volume he has brought the two divisions— 
from 1650 to 1799 and from 1800 to 1820—but has allowed them to re- 
main distinct. New titles are added; but it is not surprising to find an 
undertaking of such great difficulty still very far from complete. The 
compiler has, indeed, encountered many difficulties which remain to an- 
noy the student who goes to this useful volume for guidance. The titles 
are not often accurate in such details as spelling and punctuation and 
sometimes not in wording. The line division, which is indicated in most 
of the titles, is often incomplete, and in a goodly number of titles does 
not appear at all, so that, as usual, the question arises whether the attempt 
to mark line endings might not better have been given up altogether. 
Many titles included seem to have been taken from other sources than 
the title-pages but, as is also unfortunately often the case in Evans’s mon- 
umental work, without any indication of the sources actually used. The 
references to libraries, as in Evans, are fitful and seem to follow no very 
definite rule, for even the record of the titles to be found in the Harris 
Collection at Brown University is anything but complete. Perhaps a 
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description of signatures would have been a proper addition to the list 
of titles issued before 1800, but it is clear that the preparation of such a 
formal bibliographical account would have increased vastly the already 
sufficiently great difficulties in the way and the same thing might be said 
in explanation of the failure to include a list of books and pamphlets 
mainly in prose but containing important sections of verse. Yet in spite 
of its many obvious faults, this volume is of so much practical value that 
no serious student of American literature before 1821 can well afford to 
be without it. 
Columbia University. L. Rusk. 


James Fenrmore Cooper. By Henry Walcott Boynton. New York: The 

Century Company. 1931. xvi, 408 pp. $5.00. 

Mr. Boynton has written a biography with the design of winning 
popular respect, perhaps even liking, for Cooper the man. Having learned 
as a reviewer something of what the public wants, the biographer gives 
his book an agreeable, familiar tone. Chapter titles and head-quotations 
are neatly chosen; opportunities for amiable humor are rarely overlooked; 
the style is informal and easy; and such colloquialisms as “scunner,” 
“flapdoodle,” “dicker,” “hifalutin” aid in building up an atmosphere of 
homely vigor. The author, however, probably errs in introducing cur- 
rent slang, for the average reader may suspect condescension in such ex- 
pressions as “got an immense thrill,” “keen about it,” “the sort who never 
‘click’,” “crazy about,” and “pepped up.” Despite this evident desire to 
reach a wide audience, Mr. Boynton resists the persistent temptation to 
attain easy popularity by transforming biography into fiction; and all 
honor is due him for his firm resolution. Likewise, he does not attempt 
to palm off imaginative passages in the novels as authentic autobiog- 
raphy. (It is painful to imagine what a nightmare might have been 
made of Cooper’s life by a writer endowed with the simple credulity 
exercised by Mr. Lewis Mumford when he incorporated in his biography 
of Melville large sections of the novel Redburn.) And when Mr. Boyn- 
ton indulges in speculation, he frankly announces that he is about to deal 
with “might-have-beens.” 

The early chapters of the biography, covering the years to 1819, are 
excellently done. For the first time, the significance in Cooper’s life of 
the Otsego country is fully demonstrated. (It must be pointed out, in 
passing, that Mr. Boynton, although admitting that “The Coopers were 
immune from the worst rigors of pioneer life,” usually inclines to a 
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romantic rather than a rational interpretation of Cooper’s early environ- 
ment. Likewise, ignoring both the novelist’s assertion that he knew the 
Indian only at second hand and Mr. Gregory Paine’s illuminating study 
of Cooper and Heckewelder, he maintains that Cooper was able to 
“sketch the red man from life.” Again, the early nautical career of James 
Cooper is skilfully reconstructed from the memoirs of Ned Myers, edited 
by the novelist himself. Colorful new material is presented in the nar- 
rative of Squire Cooper’s life in Westchester. Finally, the writing, pub- 
lication, and significance of Precaution and The Spy are presented in rich 
detail. The middle portion of the biography is less successful. In deal- 
ing with Cooper in Europe, Mr. Boynton, possibly fearful lest he become 
hopelessly entangled in the great mass of material available in Cooper’s 
letters, journals, and published sketches, passes in summary fashion 
through the events of 1826-33. The only exception is the financial con- 
troversy of 1831-2, which has been handled even more elaborately by Mr. 
Robert Spiller in American Literature. Although lucid accounts of the 
Three Mile Point Controversy and the newspaper libel suits are given, 
Cooper the critic of America is drawn only faintly. Certain of his doc- 
trines, it is true, may be found in Mr. Boynton’s summary of one small 
volume, The American Democrat; but the highly revelatory Monikins is 
condensed into four lines and no analysis is attempted of that amazing 
storehouse of opinion and prejudice, Home as Found. Unless a man’s 
deeply rooted notions of society and politics have no significance in a 
study of his personality, this portion of the book is distinctly inadequate. 
In writing of Cooper’s declining years, Mr. Boynton is entirely at ease. 
While skeptics may demand more evidence than the biographer offers, 
those who know Cooper will be happy to believe that in old age he was 
not without honor in Coopers-town, that his friends remained staunch, 
and that his family relationships were ever close and warm. 

Examined in the light of the author’s purpose, the book is a definite 
success, for Mr. Boynton will convince the unbiased reader that Cooper 
possessed sufficient defects to make him human and sufficient courage to 
lift him at moments to the heroic. Thus the public is offered a more 
sharply delineated and at the same time a more authentic portrait than 
may be found in any earlier biography. Mr. Boynton, therefore, will 
probably not be concerned if students of American literature disagree 
with his shading or coloring, or find flaws in his workmanship. It may 
be observed, then, that those who are particularly interested in Cooper 
would have been grateful had the biographer confined himself less closely 
to the material ready to his hand. Contemporary memoirs and travels 
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are now and then drawn upon, but their resources are in the main unex- 
plored. Nor is Cooper’s literary reputation carefully studied, save in so 
far as it may be (dubiously )reconstructed from his correspondence. As 
for the matter actually employed, it is commonly, but not always han- 
dled in competent fashion. 

The quotations from Ned Myers show some deviations from the first 
edition: accepted becomes accompanied (Boynton, p. 36); out becomes on 
(p. 37); that of is omitted (p. 38); ordered our helm hard up becomes 
.. . hard down (p. 40). It is impossible to check the hitherto unpub- 
lished letters with the manuscripts; but Mr. Boynton’s versions of pub- 
lished letters agree, except for trivial variations, with the Correspondence, 
(An odd slip is the reproduction of a note printed in 1922 in the Cor- 
respondence, as “An unpublished letter about The Spy and the Enoch 
Crosby myth.”) Proper use is at last made of Cooper’s remarkable 
prefaces. Curiously enough, however, Mr. Boynton remarks “that there 
is no evidence” that the novelist knew Brockden Brown’s novels, when, in 
reality, Cooper wrote as follows in the original preface to The Spy: 

As there has been but one writer of this description [a native novelist] hitherto, a new can- 
didate for literary honors of this kind would be compared with that one, and unfortunately 
he is not the rival that every man would select. Then, although the English critics not only 
desire, but invite works that will give an account of American manners, we are sadly afraid , 
they mean nothing but Indian manners; we are apprehensive that the same palate which 
can relish the cave scene in Edgar Huntly, because it contains an American, a savage, a wild 
cat, and a tomahawk, in a conjunction that never did, nor ever will occur—will revolt at 
descriptions here. . . . 

It is not easy to determine how fully Mr. Boynton has drawn upon “the 
great body of family letters and books and documents” to which he has 
had access; but apparently the cream of the collection has been skimmed. 
What might still be done with financial documents, which the biographer 
admits he has examined only in cursory fashion, unprinted family letters, 
and the correspondence addressed to Cooper, is problematical. Finally, 
objection may be entered against certain methods employed in the vol- 
ume. Chronology, for example, is flouted, dates are omitted, and time is 
so disregarded as to permit of such expressions as Cooper’s “year or two,” 
“then or a little later,” and the like. Generalizations are made on the ' 
evidence of a single witness: the unique Willis is allowed to speak for 
all American travellers concerning Cooper in Europe and that extreme 
Romanticist, Dana (at one time almost a literary outcast in New Eng- 
land) is made spokeman for all the Yankees. Derogation of American 
authors from Percival to Irving and Bryant, and from Poe, Hawthorne, 
Melville, and Whitman to Mark Twain is employed to brighten Cooper's 
fame by contrast. Thus academic readers—for whom the biography was 
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not written—may be inclined to apply to it Mr. Boynton’s description of 
Lounsbury’s volume: “a good book, but not conceivably to be taken as — 
the last word.” 


The University of Minnesota. TreMaInE 


ANNALS OF THE New York Stace. By George C. D. Odell. Volumes V, 
VI, and VII. New York: The Columbia University Press. 1931. 


As these impressive additions to the most complete history of any stage 
devoted to the English drama issue from the press, the magnitude of Dr. 
Odell’s task becomes more and more apparent. For these three volumes, 
of over six hundred pages each, carry the record only from 1843 to 1865. 
But the brevity of the time is more than atoned for by the wide variety 
of information. Dr. Odell has not contented himself with recording the 
performances in the “legitimate” theatre. He has included also the opera, 
concerts, museum exhibitions, variety performances, and the plays given 
at the French and the German theaters. In short, it is a complete account 
of the way New York City amused itself. For the social historian it is 
invaluable; for the students of the theater and the opera, it is indis- 
pensable. 

Volume V begins with the New York theater at one of its lowest 
periods. The historian, however, is not discouraged, for if we were 
to believe the contemporary records there has never been a time from the 
days of the Hallams and their predecessors to the present moment, when 
the American stage has not been in ruins. So we watch with interest the 
growing panorama as Dr. Odell unfolds the story of each year’s activities 
at the different theaters. This, by the way, is a much better plan than that 
pursued by Allston Brown, who followed each theater from the beginning 
to its doom. For while the different theaters had their own characteristics, 
these become less and less important, as theaters multiply. Our interest 
lies in the most significant performances of great actors in great plays. As 
students of the theater and drama we wish, above all, complete indices and 
here Dr. Odell meets the requirements fully. Every play is indexed for 
each performance, and, blessed saving of time, the places in which the 
casts are given are also indicated. Anyone who has worked with the 
histories of Ireland and Brown knows what this means. 

The most lasting impression the volumes make is that of accuracy. 
Dr. Odell has not only searched the daily newspapers but he has also 
checked these slippery sources with playbills, memoirs, and printed biog- 
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raphies, so that one can depend upon his dates as being correct. And to 
find a date correct in a theatrical history is a refreshing experience. 

But the history is not only accurate. It is also readable, and by graphic 
means and a sense for paragraphing he calls our attention to the most 
important events. Beginning with 1843 we are told of the visits of Mac- 
ready, after seventeen years’ absence, his egotism, and the laying of the 
foundations for his later trouble with Forrest. It was the day when these 
two actors divided with J. H. Hackett and J. W. Wallack the elder, the 
supremacy of the New York stage. Here we find too the complete estab- 
lishment of negro minstrelsy. Interesting figures are given from time to 
time concerning the prices of seats. In 1843 the best seats at the Park 
Theatre were fifty cents while the Bowery had a limit of half as much, 
Concerts and lectures were evidently popular, to the detriment, of course, 
of the theater. The season of 1844-45 witnessed the production of Mrs. 
Mowatt’s Fashion and her debut as an actress. Dr. Odell hardly does 
justice, incidentally, to the vitality of Fashion, judging it evidently from 
the rather absurd burlesque production given in New York in 1924, 
Played as straight comedy it has a perennial appeal. I well remember how 
the audience which witnessed the first act at the American Drama 
Matinee in 1917 audibly requested the management to proceed with the 
remainder of the play and forget the rest of the program. The day when 
Mrs. Mowatt showed the public of the United States and that of Great 
Britain that a gentlewoman could act with success and could preserve her 
artistic and personal integrity in a profession even then frowned upon by a 
large part of the community, marked an epoch in the history of the 
theater. Dr. Odell next brings vividly before us such interesting occur- 
rences as the “Floating Theatre” which operated upon the North River 
just like a showboat on the Mississippi. 

Across the theater of the late forties go the figures of Charles Kean, 
E. L. Davenport, Forrest, Charles Burke, and others. The struggles of 
Simpson, the manager, to keep the Park alive are tragic, but I think Dr. 
Odell hardly emphasizes sufficiently the lesson which Hamblin at the 
Bowery was teaching, that the production of plays like Bannister’s Putnam, 
which ran for seventy-eight nights and which was only one of many plays 
dealing with American history, pointed the way to success. It is not that 
Putnam was such a good play, but it was quite as good as much of the 
outworn British drama Simpson was producing, and the New York 
audiences saw in it something that appealed to them as Americans. This 
whole period is studded with names of plays upon American themes 
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which are not extant, but whose very number reveals to how great an 
extent audiences liked them. 

With the closing of the Park Theatre in June, 1848, Dr. Odell marks 
the end of one era in the theater and the beginning of a new order. The 
Broadway, Burton’s, Mitchell’s Olympic, the Astor Place Opera House, 
rose into prominence and a vivid picture is given of the Astor Place riots, 
in which the rivalry of Forrest and Macready cost twenty-two people their 
lives. This was the era of the “Fireman plays” in which F. S. Chanfrau 
made such a hit as “Mose” the fireman. W. E. Burton had come on from 
Philadelphia to become one of the great forces in comedy, Charlotte Cush- 
man had returned from London, the third Joseph Jefferson was playing 
a minor part in his half-brother’s production of Rip Van Winkle. Dr. 
Odell points with pride to the imposing list of native American actors, in 
1850, who were gradually challenging the supremacy of the foreign stars. 
But to the student of American literature the production of George 
Boker’s delightful comedy, The Betrothal, in 1850, heralding Boker’s ar- 
rival on the New York stage, is of even more significance. During the 
fifties we come to the spectacular success of G. L. Aiken’s version of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, to live even until today, while other dramatizations 
failed; the beginning of Wallack’s Lyceum, the coming of the Boucicaults, 
to have such an effect upon the drama and the theater, the growing recog- 
nition of Edwin Booth, the establishment of Laura Keene’s Theatre, 
pledged to the encouragement of native playwrights, and the continued 
production of plays which dramatized contemporary events. I am a bit 
puzzled by Dr. Odell’s statement, “Davenport sank to his lowest in bring- 
ing out a piece of timely interest, entitled The Mormons.” The Mormons, 
by Thomas Dunn English, is no great play, but the basic idea, that of a 
Tammany alderman who goes out to Salt Lake City, to teach the Mor- 
mons how to conduct their politics, only to find he is a child in their 
hands, and to have thirteen wives “sealed” upon him, is fundamentally 
comic. 

Dr. Odell rightly indicates the passing of the old order in the late 
fifties. The panic of 1857 had something to do with the decline of the 
theater but there had been panics before. It was really more profound a 
change and was due to no one cause. Dr. Odell has the reserve of the 
scientific historian—he gives the facts, and while he occasionally sum- 
marizes the periods and speculates upon the reasons for the changes, I 
wish he had given more of his general conclusions. For no one living can 
visualize as he can, the great sweep of the history of the New York theater. 
Perhaps he sees too clearly the many threads that make up theatrical his- 
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tory to hazard more generalizations. Certainly he shows how the long 
runs of Boucicault’s plays, the prevalence of dramatized novels, always a 
bad thing for the drama, dominate the theater of the early sixties. He 
shows, too, how the Civil War really interfered little with the theater, how 
soon New Yorkers were spending lavishly while the men at the front 
were giving their lives. And at the end of the period he indicates the 
beginning of a new era, the rise of Augustin Daly,—but that is another 
story. To him the great event of the period 1859-1865 is the rise of Wal- 
lack’s Theatre to unquestioned supremacy. He attributes this not only 
to the fine acting of Wallack’s company, but to Lester Wallack’s devo- 
tion to the English Comedy of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. I have no doubt he is correct in these interpretations of its 
success. 

Dr. Odell is writing a history of the theater and not of the drama, but 
students of American literature would have welcomed more contemporary 
criticism of American plays or of the performances of actors in those plays. 
The greatest play of the time, American or British, Boker’s Francesca da 
Rimini, comes in this period, but very little is said about it. It would have 
been interesting if he had inserted here William Winter’s reasons for the 
comparative failure of Francesca, when E. L. Davenport produced it in 
1855,—his mechanical, unsympathetic interpretation of Lanciotto. The 
manuscript of Davenport’s prompt book shows that he omitted the great 
garden scene between Paolo and Francesca because he was not on the 
stage! Dr. Odell gives in detail Jefferson’s account of his changes in Rip 
Van Winkle. Why not treat the infinitely greater drama in the same 
way? Perhaps he does not think it is so great—and that leads me to the 
one and only quarrel I have with this history—and that lies in the re- 
marks, casual it is true, concerning the American plays. Dr. Odell’s ideal 
of dramatic excellence—leaving Shakespeare out—is to be found in the 
British comedies which Wallack played so often—usually the comedy of 
manners. That is all very well. I enjoy them myself. But when in one 
place he says (VI, 126): “And now followed a golden age of comedy— 
She Stoops to Conquer, London Assurance, The Road to Ruin, Who 
Wants a Guinea?, The School of Reform, etc.,” and soon after (VI, 198) 
remarks: “Forrest’s repertoire in those days knew no novelty; The Broker 
of Bogota came nearest to such designation . . . otherwise, from Othello, 
Hamlet and King Lear to Lucius Junius Brutus and Virginius, and thence 
to Jack Cade, The Gladiator and Metamora ran the gamut of emotion, 
Mme. Ponisi sinking as gracefully as possible from Desdemona and Cor- 
delia to Marianne [sic] and Nahmeokee.” The slur is obvious. Now 
among his list of British comedies there is only one, She Stoops to 
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Conquer, which is as fine a piece of dramatic literature as Brutus, The 
Gladiator, or The Broker of Bogota. Moreover, they are, all three, finer 
plays than Virginius, for this reason. As Filon well said: “Virginius is an 
excellent father, a liberal minded member of the middle class, interesting 
himself in politics.” In other words Sheridan Knowles made Roman 
history domestic and British. John Howard Payne and Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird made it heroic, and kept it Roman. And Robert T. Conrad 
made Jack Cade human and had the instinct to see far ahead of his time 
how appealing the play of economic revolt can be. 

I fancy that my difference with Dr. Odell on this matter arises from 
our difference as to the influence of British playwriting upon American 
drama. He emphasizes this constantly, but I believe that there was much 
more influence from France than is generally supposed. For example 
(VII, 22) he says that Boucicault’s The Poor of New York (1857) was 
“founded on a play called Crime and Its Victims.” The Poor of New 
York was based upon Les Pauvres de Paris, by Brisebarre and Nus (1856). 
As Dr. R. H. Ware has shown,’ Sterling Coyne’s Fraud and Its Victims, 
which had been played at the Surrey Theatre, London, and at Barnum’s 
Museum earlier in 1857, is not the source of The Poor of New York, 
although it must have been known to Boucicault and his fellow adaptors, 
Seymour, Goodrich, and Warden. There is nothing common to the 
American and English plays that is not also to be found in the French 
original. When they both follow the French original, the American ren- 
dering is closer. The heroine is “Alida” in both the French and American 
plays. In the British she is Isabelle, etc., etc. I believe that the influence 
of British Literature upon American is so often overestimated that it is 
important to call attention to any illustration of the general tendency. 

But all these criticisms, except the last, are after all upon matters of 
judgment. They do not affect the greatness of the task to which Dr. 
Odell has devoted his life or the skill he has shown in proceeding with it. 
I like most his restraint in dealing with the hundreds of errors in previous 
histories of the New York stage. Without stooping to correct them he 
has gone on serenely, giving the facts and fusing them into a picture 
which makes the past of the American stage glow with reality. It is as 
though he had lived himself and seen the performances he chronicled. If 
he can do this with the past, we can only look forward with keen expecta- 
tion to the chronicles of the years in which his own memory will give its 
aid to the imagination of the historian. 

The University of Pennsylvania. Artuur Hosson Quinn. 

* American Adaptations of French Plays on the New York and Philadelphia Stages from 
1834 to the Civil War, pp. 81-84. 
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American Humor: A Study of the National Character. By Constance 
Rourke. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1931. x, 324 pp. 
$3.50. 

This well-written book persuasively presents a daring thesis which has 
to do with the elusive entity mentioned in the sub-title, the American 
national character. The sub-title is more appropriate than the relatively 
unpretentious title, for after beginning with crude humorous writings in 
which she finds certain typical native qualities, the author, turning to the 
works of recognized literary leaders of America, finds those qualities in 
their work as well. The thesis, in short, is that the national character of 
this country as analyzed by the author has found expression not only in 
Yankee stories, Negro minstrelsy, and frontier yarns, but also in the more 
dignified creations of Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, Melville, James, 
Emily Dickinson, Sinclair Lewis, Edwin Arlington Robinson, and others. 

During the decades between the Revolution and 1860, the author points 
out, there were developed in oral tradition, in printed tales, and in theat- 
rical presentations, three comic native figures—the Yankee, the back- 
woodsman, and the Negro. These characters, though differing, were 
alike in several ways. For example, they were wanderers who had broken 
old ties; each spoke a homely language, used exaggeration or understate- 
ment, employed crude similes, metaphors, or fables; all adapted them- 
selves shrewdly to new situations; all wore masks which hid emotions; all 
were in a sense mythical, folk creations of ideal figures. They in turn 
tended to merge in a generic figure which might be‘called the national 
character. Further, they all were presented in similar literary forms. 

When American literature on a higher level arose, continues Miss 
Rourke, it rose on a groundwork created by “the innumerable comic 
story-tellers and myth-makers” who had created the trio (p. 162): 

Its forms were those which had been slowly channeled out by humor: they were the 
monologue, the rhapsody, the tale. Its color was drawn from comedy or from that other 
dark mixed mood from which comedy had arisen in relief. Comic lore had been but little 
concerned with persons; :its great preoccupation had been with types or the crowd; it had 
never been embedded in societies. In the same fashion American literature in this primary 
phase was for the most part unconcerned with closely drawn individuals of a stable group, 
though it often turned toward legendary characters. Improvisation had been abundant on 
popular levels; it spread again through literature; this remained incomplete, like a first ven- 
ture. The epical scope was again approached—and transiently attained; with this went that 
tendency toward the conscious, the self-aware, toward the inner view, the inner fantasy, 
which belonged to the American comic sense. Genius necessarily made its own unaccountable 
revelations. Many external influences were at work. But the basic patterns, those flowing 


unconscious patterns of mind and feeling which create fundamental outlines in expressi 
had been developed in a native comic lore. The same character was at work on both levels. 
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Hence Emerson belonged to the tradition because (pp. 163-165) he 
wrote monologues, “used the familiar homely imagery,” “tended to stress 
the nationalistic, and because “his communications were broken, lyrical, 
rhapsodic; his writings and speech had an air of improvisation . . . the 
interior voice was heard unmistakably in reverie or soliloquy.” Whitman 
belonged to the tradition because (pp. 169-177) his “generic and inclusive 
‘T” was “a large and comprehensive figure not unlike that inclusive char- 
acter toward which the cypes of popular comedy had seemed to merge,” 
because he was nationalistic, religious, a tall talker and a user of humble 
words, “an improvisor,” a creator of “the monologue or rhapsody turned 
inward.” And Poe (pp. 181-184), with his hoaxes, his use of traditions, 
his fantasy, his mingling of terror and laughter, his psychologizing, also 
exemplified the American character. And so on, through the works of 
Melville, whose Moby Dick resembled the tall tale (p. 193), through the 
novels of James, who, in The American, tied to draw “the large, the 
generic American character” (p. 238), and through the works of others, 
Miss Rourke traces the traditions she has discovered. 

The strength of this startling book—and it does have real value—does 
not lie in its main theme. Miss Rourke’s thesis is open to several serious 
objections—objections not only to the author’s analysis of American hu- 
morous writings but also to her analysis of literary creations on a higher 
level. 

American humor hardly has the close association with folk-lore Miss 
Rourke indicates: it hardly may be termed a “popular lore that must for 
lack of a better word be called a folklore” (p. 161). It was created, for 
the most part, not so much by the folk as by individuals who not only 
wrote but also read—journalists, lawyers, politicians, soldiers, printers, and 
the like. Even if it were a folk product, there would be no guarantee that 
it caught all the dominant characteristics or even employed peculiarly 
appropriate technique of the heterogeneous American nation. 

Moreover, typically, native humor was not, as Miss Rourke infers, the 
product of “a nation of wild and careless myth-makers” (p. 157), for 
elements which were mythical—in the usual sense of the term—are found 
in a relatively small number of humorous works. Davy Crockett, to be 
sure, the big bear of Arkansas, and Sam Patch performed godlike won- 
ders; but there were—outside of a few almanacs—few other mythical fig- 
ures. Even Mike Fink, cited as “a Mississippi river-god” (p. 54), retained 
human stature, human traits, in all but a few stories through a period of 
fifty years. And so far as evidence is discoverable, it is not true that “he 
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became Mike Finch, Mike Finx, Mike Wing, in a hundred minor stories” 
(p. 54); “half a dozen stories” would be more accurate. 

Scholars of American humor will hardly agree with the statement that 
the comedy which produced scores of crackerbox philosophers showed’ 
that “the Americans had singularly little regard for common sense” (p, 
156). From the time Franklin invented the saws of Poor Richard down 
to the day of the beatified Will Rogers, humorous figures have been foun- 
tains of homely wisdom. 

Scholars have consistently disagreed with the statement that America’s 
comic writings were “but little concerned with persons,” that their “chief 
preoccupation” was “with types or the crowd” (p. 162). That there were 
type Yankees, type backwoodsmen, and type Negroes is true, but it is also 
true that many figures were highly individualized. One feels that, among 
the Yankees, Sam Slick and Hosea Biglow were not generalized portraits, 
and it is certain that the figures of most of the ante-bellum comic characters 
of the Southwest were realistically portrayed. Longstreet asserted that 
the sketches in Georgia Scenes “consist of nothing more than fanciful 
combinations of real incidents and characters; and throwing into those 
scenes . . . some personal incident or adventure of my own, real or imag- 
inary . . . usually real, but happening at different times and under dif- 
ferent circumstances from those in which they are . . . represented. ... 
Some of the scenes are as literally true as the frailties of memory will allow 
them to be.” (Italics his.) Alabamans today testify that Simon Suggs 
was drawn from a character living when Hooper wrote. Sut Lovingood, 
who, says Henry Watterson, “belongs to a class . . . but little known even 
in the South,” was, according to his creator, a copy of an individual. Mark 
Twain was true to Southwestern humorous tradition, not because he 
portrayed generic figures, but because, a realist, he peopled his tales with 
a Tom Sawyer, a Huck Finn, a Becky Thatcher, a Pudd’nhead Wilson, a 
Senator Dilworthy, and a Colonel Sellers (whom—p. 234—Miss Rourke 
calls “a legendary figure”), copied faithfully from persons who walked 
the earth. Miss Rourke seems to confuse the type with the typical. How 
else could she (p. 283) call Sinclair Lewis “primarily a fabulist”? 

The structure Miss Rourke raises on her analysis of humor thus 
topples, for its groundwork is weak. It topples also because she is too 
eager to believe that “the American had cut himself off from the older 
traditions; the natural heritage of England and the continent had been 
cast off ...” (p. 158). She refuses to consider that Poe might (as was 
probable) have found the formula for his tales in the flood of Gothic tales 
inundating contemporary periodicals. She disregards the proof of Dr. 
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Carpenter that Whitman’s generic “I” also existed in the literature of the 
Orient. She does not note, in considering the Emersonian traits which 
placed him in the American tradition, that Carlyle, doubtless an influence, 
had he been patriotic, would have been, according to her analysis, as much 
of a typical American as was Emerson. She does not note that Melville’s 
“fairy-tale,” Mardi, gained as much from Rabelais, certainly, as from 
American comedy, that though (p. 195) such names as Hosea Hussey, 
Stubb, and Flask were like those of stage Yankees, they were also like 
those of hundreds of English comic characters swarming through at least 
two hundred years. If her analysis of Robert Montgomery Bird (p. 201) 
as an American is correct, an author who influenced him, Walter Scott, 
was also an American. 

Further, the relationship between American humor and American 
literature is not clearly indicated. Sometimes Miss Rourke thinks of it as 
a source (p. 203), as in the case of Poe, with whom, with very scant ‘ 
evidence (pp. 179-181), she ties up a humorous influence, though we are 
asked to believe that though the substance of his tales was not native, his 
patterns “were those of a native story-telling” (p. 182). Usually, however, 
the bond was rather mystic: “A homogeneous world of imagination had 
been created in which popular fancies and those of genius were loosely 
knit together” (p. 204). Miss Rourke does not manage to reveal how this 
vague relationship was established. 

The thesis, then, must be mistrusted. And it seems desirable to remark 
that, like many who write for both scholarly and general readers, the 
author provokes the former by failing to document thoroughly. 

Yet the book has real values. It is obviously the product of a great deal 
of research, much of it valuable. Her treatment of stage Yankees, of 
Davy Crockett, particularly as revealed in the almanacs, of American 
minstrels, and of strolling theatrical companies, is vivid and illuminating. 
Since most of her criticism of important writers is from a new viewpoint, 
her comments are often very suggestive, and sometimes are valuable crit- 
ical contributions. Her discussions of Bret Harte, Henry James, Haw- 
thorne, Whitman, Mark Twain, “Emily Dickinson, Robinson, and Lind- 
say, and parts of her criticisms of others, are of primary importance. The 
scholar of American literature will find much in the volume quite useful, 
even though he will be forced to reject Miss Rourke’s ambitious thesis. 


The University of Chicago. Wa ter 
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Tue Purrran Minn. (Studies in Religion and Culture: American Reli- 
gion Series I). By Herbert Wallace Schneider. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1930. 301 pp. 

“The Puritan Mind” is an excellent title, but it is wholly out of place 
as applied to this volume. It suggests at once that Mr. Schneider’s study 
is far more complete than it is, or pretends to be. If his work is indeed to 
be looked at as describing his conception of the Puritan’s “mind” or “atti- 
tude” or “philosophy” with anything like fullness, it must be judged sadly 
wanting. Actually, its title notwithstanding, the book is a good, though 
brief and general, description of one or two of the chief interests which 
some of the Puritans—perhaps most—held dear. To the idea of the “holy 
commonwealth” as it seems to have developed and then declined rapidly 
among New England colonists, Mr. Schneider gives most of his space, 
and in treating it he shows the sound critical and historical craftsmanship 
for which his earlier work has prepared his readers. Probably “the holy 
commonwealth” was, so far as can be told now, less definitely conceived 
and less upheld by the Puritans as a tangible ideal, than Mr. Schneider 
implies, but his selection of it as a hook on which to hang some con- 
clusions about Puritanism is at least a useful device for purposes of ex- 
position. But no study such as this deserves a title as general as “The 
Puritan Mind.” Puritan minds, whatever else they may have been, were 
crowded with varied and even contrasting ideas, from all sorts of sources— 
scraps of political philosophy, tangled webs of old and new theology, bits 
of superstition, fragments of science. The corporate “Puritan mind,” if 
such an entity could ever be isolated, must be defined otherwise and less 
simply than in terms of one political or politico-religious idea, however 
common that idea may have been among early New Englanders. 

In order to get his work within the limits of one small volume, Mr. 
Schneider has had to deal often in generalizations. Many are penetrating 
and valuable; others, as generalizations too often must, come perilously 
near being misleading. An incurable vice—though a vice so easily under- 
stood as to be almost forgivable—of thessimplifier of complex fields of his- 
tory or philosophy, is exaggeration. It is all too easy to set forth as a final 
statement what represents after all no more than a hazardous elaboration 
from a few facts. Mr. Schneider asserts that the leaders of New England 
imagined that God “had elected them from all eternity” to play a réle in 
a divine drama and that “the assurance of their election and of the dignity 
and importance of their parts led to such acting as has seldom been seen 
on the stage of history.” Partly true, perhaps, but after all it may have 
been that the Puritans most historically significant and most influential 
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lacked any continuous assurance of any kind of election and behaved 
more sincerely than the word “acting,” as it is used here, conveys. In this 
instance, to be sure, Mr. Schneider may simply be swallowing too cred- 
ulously one of the stock pronouncements of certain modern interpreters 
of the Puritans. It seems safe to guess that too uncritical deference for 
certain printed words of others leads him to remark that Cotton and In- 
crease Mather in the end “became a laughing-stock, entertaining the 
people by heaping invective on their critics” and that they died “both sour 
old men, persecuted persecutors.” Cotton Mather shortly before his death 
was respected enough to be offered the presidency of Yale; the church 
which the Mathers ministered to remained strong; the few records of at- 
tacks on either man or of attempts to make them “laughing-stocks” or to 
“persecute” them, are far outnumbered by the abundant testimonies of 
their contemporaries as to the genuine, and general, esteem and support 
they commanded to the last. An echoing of the ancient commonplaces of 
anti-Matherian superstition, given new dignity by a few recent historians, 
is perhaps inevitable in a book for which thorough-going original research 
was not possible, or even, perhaps, necessary, but it does introduce a 
definitely erroneous point of view into pages otherwise for the most part 
dispassionate and accurate. 

There are minor slips, of course. To say that John Wise’s book was 
“printed and re-printed” before 1772 seems to give an exaggerated im- 
pression of its bibliographical history. It is incautious, to say the least, to 
refer to Edwards at the time he left Northampton as “broken and beaten.” 
Beaten, perhaps, in one controversy, but “broken”? Neither his farewell 
to his congregation, nor what followed in his life, suggests that. To speak 
of “the revocation of the Massachusetts charter, in 1692,” is to fall foul of 
chronology; to say that in 1691 Increase Mather attempted a union of the 
New England churches with the Presbyterians is to go beyond the known 
facts about his efforts to unite English Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists. 

A bibliography follows the text, “intended to be a guide for further 
reading,” but not pretending to be “complete or critical.” To print Hos- 
mer’s name as “Kosmer” on page 268 will not help seekers for guidance, 
nor will the omission under the entry for Ward’s Simple Cobler of any 
reference to the accessible reprints of it. John Buck McMaster, of course, 
is a misprint that does no harm. 

Within its limits, of which unfortunately the title gives no warning, 
the book is good enough to make much attention to its deficiencies seem 
captious. Its limits, however, must be recognized and its readers should 
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not be led to suppose that it covers completely a subject only one phase of 
which does it treat with any thoroughness at all. Most readers, too, might 
be well advised to stop before Chapter VIII, “Ungodly Puritans,” which 
considers Franklin and Hawthorne. The chapter does, to be sure, dex- 
trously comment and displays often a revealing critical insight, but its 
connection with what precedes is tenuous, and the impression it gives, as 
the climax of the book, is confusing rather than convincing. Read by 
itself it might seem an entertaining essay; read at the end of a discussion 
of an aspect of Puritan thinking, it mars sorely the total effect of a useful 
book. 


Harvard University. KennetH B. Murpock. 


Le Tueatre Americain. By Léonie Villard. Paris: Boivin & Cie. 1929. 
202 pp. 


An Hour or American Drama. By Barrett H. Clark. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Co. (In The One Hour Series). 1930, 
159 
Although these two books vary greatly in scope, their authors are in 

essential agreement as to what is significant in American drama. Mme. 

Villard begins her survey with the inception of play-writing in this coun- 

try, whereas Mr. Clark is interested only in the last decade and a half. 

But the professor at the University of Lyon, like a good French scholar, 

is concerned with tracing the rise of a native drama which, by reflecting 

American character and American social conditions, has developed into 

an important form of literary art, and this she finds to have come to pass 

only during the last fifteen or twenty years. In a rapid summary of eight- 
eenth- and nineteenth-century drama she shows how our playwrights 
were for the most part content to follow English and French patterns, too 
timid or too unimaginative to attempt an independent cultivation of the 
rich field lying immediately about them. While a certain openness to 
native influences may be discovered in such plays as The Contrast, Super- 
stition, Fashion, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin—and, much later and more im- 
pressively, in the work of William Vaughn Moody—it was not until the 
beginning of the World War, which gave the United States “une con- 
science plus aigué de sa force, de son indépendance physique et politique,” 
that our theater ceased to be an echo of the European stage and, by estab- 
lishing an ever closer contact with the activities and ideals of the nation, 
became fundamentally American. This emphasis upon native types and 
problems together with the spirit of free experimentation she finds here 
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has won for the best of our contemporary plays the high esteem of the 
French critic. 

Among the dramatists singled out as especially notable are Theodore 
Dreiser (whom we have forgotten as a playwright), Hatcher Hughes, 
Paul Green, and Lulu Vollmer (for the vigor of their regional drama), 
Susan Glaspell, Rachel Crothers, and, above all, Eugene O'Neill. 
Throughout the second half of her book, Professor Villard constantly 
refers to O’Neill for evidence of merit in modern American drama, and 
the final chapter is devoted entirely to him. To his ruthless experimenta- 
tion, his refusal to stand still, the writer justly gives the warmest praise, 
and behind his innovations in form she sees the essential poet in O'Neill 
seeking for an increasingly imaginative interpretation of reality, secking 
for the spiritual world of which the outward seeming is “the envelope 
and the sign.” 

Sil a déa donné a la littérature américaine l'oeuvre dramatique la plus attachante et la 

puissamment originale qu'elle ait jamais cue, ses recherches nouvelles marquent peut-étre le 
premier pas fait vers le théatre de l’avenir. 
If Mme. Villard’s admiration for the author of Strange Interlude leads her 
to underestimate or overlook some important playwrights, at least her 
attitude reflects the European opinion—and few competent students on 
this side of the Atlantic would deny that the most significant portent in 
the American, or perhaps the English-speaking, theater today is Eugene 
O'Neill. 

Like the French critic, Mr. Clark in his pleasantly personal book, 
which he describes as “a collection of notes and not a history,” sees our 
drama first taking on importance with the twentieth century. 

I declare flatly [he writes] there is no play written by an American . . . from the very 
earliest days down to 1900, let us say, that’s in any way comparable as a work of art to even 
the average second-rate fiction or verse produced in this country during the same period. 


Perhaps one would like to except Boker’s Francesca da Rimini, but the 
statement is substantially true. The work not alone or chiefly of O’Neill, 
but also of Rice, Green, Howard, Kelly, Barry, and others is, according to 
Mr. Clark, outstanding in our dramatic annals because it is marked by an 
honesty and sincerity seldom found in nineteenth-century plays. That is 
to say, the best contemporary dramatists, unlike Boucicault and Daly, are 
writing plays not because they have any intimate knowledge of the theater 
as such, or because they especially want to be dramatists, but because they 
feel they have something to say about life, which, incidentally, can best be 
said from the stage. “Life, then, is what we have in our new plays— 
whether well understood and described or not ...” Moreover, as Mr. 
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Clark reminds us, some of our innovators, showing a healthy contempt 
for the conventional rules of drama, are forcing the stage to do things it 
never did before. 

Again the two critics agree that the besetting sins of most American 
playwrights are timidity and superficiality—timidity that makes the happy 
ending inevitable to the majority of them, and superficiality which results 
from the absence of that imaginative power that causes the artist to attain 
a higher reality by seeing beyond the real. 

On the subject of the Little Theater movement Professor Villard and 
Mr. Clark part company. The former, after pointing out how economic 
conditions at the end of the nineteenth century had imposed on all but the 
largest cities a greater degree of dramatic isolation than had existed in 
1860, and how local acting groups set about remedying the situation, 
remarks that the Little Theaters 


rétablissent le contact interrompu par des causes matérielles entre la petite ville et le théatre 
littéraire d’aujourd’hui. 


Mr. Clark, on the other hand, insists that the Little Theaters have gone 
Broadway, and quotes John Anderson’s comment in Box Office that in- 
stead of having the “legit by the throat,” as was once predicted, they “have 
the legit by its coat-tails.” Kenneth Macgowan made the same discovery 
recently on the transcontinental tour of investigation which he recorded 


in Footlights Across America. It is to be feared that in this case the 
French writer has been too kind to us. Just here Mr. Clark finds the most 
hopeless phase of our theatrical situation. If, instead of following New 
York, the provincial theaters were to become truly experimental, he feels 
that the result would be a vitality our stage has never known. 

By and large the reading of either of these books is a heartening expe- 
rience. After living through the last few years with their wealth of feeble 
plays and after contemplating the prodigious growth of the radio and the 
talkies, one is comforted to find a close student of our drama writing in 
America: 

What is more significant at this moment in the development of our national drama is 
that we are getting more and better plays than we ever had by every sort of writer, about 
every sort of person, and laid in every part of the country. 


and another writing in France: 


Si son histoire, au xix® siécle, traverse un désert coupé de rares et maigres oasis, on 
peut dire qu’aujourd’hui le théatre américain, aprés de longues années d’attente, pénétre 
enfin, guidé par le génie de quelques auteurs et le talent de beaucoup d’autres, dans la Terre 
promise. 

New Jersey College for Women. Orat Sumner Coan. 
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Frank Noraris or “Tre Wave”: Stories & Sketches from the San Francisco 
Weekly, 1893-1897. Foreword by Charles G. Norris. Introduction by 
Oscar Lewis. San Francisco: The Westgate Press. 500 copies only. 
$10 the copy. 

This volume, which is handsomely gotten up from the typographical 
standpoint, should be read in conjunction with Volume X: Collected 
Writings in the collected edition of Norris’s work. It is, in effect, a print- 
ing of material omitted from the volume for one reason or another. Its 
excuse for being, other than the fact that a file of The Wave is almost im- 
possible to come by, is rather difficult to discover, for it was already rather 
glaringly apparent that Norris’s early journalism was no better and no 
worse than that of dozens of other talented newspapermen. From these 
two volumes of dredgings we learn precious little about why Norris was 
able to write a small group of first-rate and important novels: McTeague, 
The Octopus, and Vandover and the Brute. We do not discover here 
more than the merest faint indications of the way he would write when 
he was at the top of his bent. But we do find evidence to confirm the 
impression, derived from a reading of the books he published during his 
lifetime, plus Vandover which came twelve years after his death: the im- 
pression that he was a man thoroughly confused and decidedly an intel- 
lectual “light weight.” 

Writing extendedly about Norris in The Bookman for July, 1929, I 
noted: “In his work realism and romance, art and journalism, art and 
business, rebellion and tradition, all come into conflict.” Nowhere is his 
confusion better shown than in his perfectly astonishing volume, The 
Responsibilities of a Novelist. This book must take rank along with 
Hamlin Garland’s Crumbling Idols as an ill-considered defense of rebel- 
lion. The fact is that Norris succeeded only momentarily and, one must 
believe, accidentally, in The Octopus in fusing the various influences at 
work upon him. McTeague, as the reader will recall, ends on a note of 
romantic melodrama after being through many chapters in the tradition 
of Zola. Norris’s most thoroughly Zolaesque book was Vandover. Now 
The Octopus combines romance and realism, as ordinarily defined and as 
Norris redefined them with unnecessary perversity, and may therefore be 
taken as the book which best represents his talent and his ideas of what a 
novel should be. 

Frank Norris of “The Wave” shows us that he could have been a 
good reporter, a Richard Harding Davis, or a writer of the sort employed 
today by The New Yorker. He could do very easily the light and giddy, 
the entertaining and amusing sort of thing. This vein came to a head in 
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Blix, the importance of which is adventitious: it is autobiographical. Only 
one sketch in this book seems definitely to forecast his best work. It is 
called Fantaisie Printaniere and introduces McTeague and Trina, but 
there is small indication of McTeague in the story which is a jocular 
sketch of low life while the novel was to be decidedly earnest in tone. 

Charles Norris’s “Foreword” gives some interesting minor sidelights 
on his brother. Oscar Lewis contributes a very informing preface which 
places this period in Norris’s career in historical perspecti 

Elmhurst, N.Y. C. Hartiey Gratran. 


Lire anp Lerrers or James Wuitcoms Ritey. Edited by William Lyon 
Phelps. Indianapolis: The Bobbs Merrill Company. 1930. 335 pp. 


This attractive volume is a reissue, the fourth, of a work copyrighted in 
1917. Its editor has brought together some hundreds of Riley’s letters, 
many very slight, others fairly long. Taken together, they sketch for the 
reader the poet’s middle and later years. Riley lived from 1849 to 1916. 
His recital tours carried him over most of the United States and, with his 
books, brought him a wide circle of acquaintances. Among his corre- 
spondents were the leading writers of his day. Perhaps his closest friend 
was Edgar Wilson (“Bill”) Nye, with whom he often traveled and gave 
joint programs. It is to Nye that many of his most interesting letters were 
addressed. Other correspondents were T. B. Aldrich, R. W. Gilder, S. W. 
Mitchell, Joel Chandler Harris, R. J. Burdette, Eugene Debs, Rudyard 
Kipling. The leading Riley traits stand out clearly from Professor 
Phelps’s volume: his lovableness, his modesty, his strange timidity before 
audiences, his helplessness when traveling, his love of children. 

Several letters refer to the “Poe-Poem Hoax,” the successful launching 
of Leonanie as a Poe recovery, and the storm of abuse brought on Riley 
when the real authorship was revealed. Often he chats of his literary 
contemporaries. Among those he admires are Mrs. Browning, Joaquin 
Miller, and Longfellow. Of Matthew Arnold in America he wrote: 

He is English thoroughly, though quite Scotch in appearance. Until you hear him 
speak you would say Scotch. A tall strong face, with a basement story chin, and an eye 
eager, unconscious, restless; gray and not large. A heavy man physically, though not of 
extra flesh—simply a fine manly skeleton properly draped. He is self-sufficient, and yet 


trying to do better, on his own advice, not at all snobbish, and yet with hardly enough 
vanity to stand the criticism. He is a marked combination of learning, fancy, and matter of 
fact. 


Other letters contain bits of criticism, or discuss the technique of verse, 
or give encouraging advice to literary aspirants, to whom he was always 
warmly responsive. To a feminine inquirer he wrote: 
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If you wish to write sonnets, you have only to set about it in serious earnest. Read Mrs. 
Browning and be strong—as she is strong. Then study Longfellow, and be artless and 
subdued and very tender—yet deep as the love, the hope of any human heart is deep. You 
must read Keats, too, and try to lure from his rich store some of the nectar of his language. 
Oh, he is wonderful! And again I advise you to select words with greatest care. Avoid 
rigidly the “ersts’”—“erstwhiles”—“chrisms”—“pellucids”—“brooklets”—“cloudlets,” and all 
that swarmlet of detestlets! There are thousands of these words, once used, but now alto- 
gether out of taste, and they oftentimes spoil poems for the modern reader when to save his 
life he couldn’t define what was in the verse that struck him unpleasantly, 


In one letter he suggests a long list, a page or more, of taboos for the 
dialect writer, and he feels very sure of his list. How outmoded it is now! 

Do not write “for,” “or,” “nor,” but “fer,” “er,” “ner”; nor “get,” but “git”; nor 
“heard,” but “heerd”; nor “recollect,” but “ri-” or “ree-” collect; nor “always,” but 
“allus,” or “alluz”; nor “children,” but “childern”; nor “potatoes,” but “p’taters”; nor 
“tobacco,” but “tobacker”; nor “shares,” but “sheers”; mor “across,” but “acrosst”; nor 
“jointed,” but “j’inted”; nor “yellow,” but “yaller” or “yeller.” .. . 

Some of Riley’s most charming letters are to children. His signally 
successful personal appearances in recitals are now pretty much forgotten; 
he lives mainly as a dialect poet and as a laureate of children. Many pages 
of his letters reflect his interest in dialect writing—then in vogue as a 
literary novelty—and his devotion to children, in real life as well as in his 
verse. 

The University of Nebraska. Louise Pounp. 


SpEaK THE SpeEcH. By Barrett H. Clark. University of Washington 
Chapbooks. 1930. 31 pp. 
What is Standard American Speech? At a time when many profes- 

sional teachers of speech urge the rising generation to cultivate the pro- 

nunciation of the lettered classes of Southern England, it is refreshing to 

find that Mr. Barrett H. Clark prefers adherence to regional and indi- 

vidual variations. He is in the opposite camp from admirers of what Dr. 

F. H. Vizetelly, writing in The Atlantic Monthly for February, 1931, calls 

the “abominable Oxford voice.” He names no names, but it is plain that 

he wishes no wholesale conformity to the speech (say) of Professor Daniel 

Jones of the University of London, whose phonetic English Pronouncing 

Dictionary (1916) is the last word of authority to many Americans. Those 

voice specialists who ask their students to modify their pronunciation by ) 

imitating the phonetic records of the Windsor P. Daggett School of 

Speech in New York City, or who adhere to the dicta of Professen WR ene 

Tilly of the Extension Department of Columbia University, or who yield 

to the pronouncements of Good American Speech by Margaret P. Mc- 

Lean, or to the persuasive words of Marguerite E. Dewitt, that valiant 
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advocate of a standardized “World-English”—all these would like to see 
the broad a’s and diphthongized o’s and dropped r’s of the upper-class 
Londoners generalized in America. Mr. Clark dissents. 

But since I don’t believe there is a standard speech at all, other than a set of man-made 
rules many of which are silly and most of which are useless to all but a few specialists, I 
have no fear that the English-speaking world may some day find itself divided into oppos- 
ing camps of linguistic conformists and nonconformists; happily each phonetician and purist 
is riding his own hobby, while the masses go on pronouncing can’t in two hundred and 
eighty-seven different ways. 


Professor Jones thinks of his own pronunciation as regional, the speech 
of Southern educated Englishmen. He realizes that many of his compa- 
triots, among whom, I think, was the late laureate, Robert. Bridges, 
preferred or prefer a more Northern form. Northern English, Scottish 
English, and Irish English are all purer brands of the mother tongue than 
London English, if by “purer” we mean that they are closer to the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare and the Authorized Version of the Scriptures, 
Shakespeare had strongly trilled r’s, and the flat rather than the broad a in 
words like “path” and “last.” Nevertheless many American teachers, 
unaware of the radicalism of London pronunciation, assume that it repre- 
sents especially “pure” or “correct” diction. Hence it is, perhaps, that 
there are speech coaches at Hollywood, trained in the traditions of the 
British stage, who do their best to promote through the medium of 
audible pictures the currency of the broad a in words like “laugh,” 
“dance,” of diphthongized o’s in words like “note,” “road,” “toast,” of 
the dropped r in words like “far” and “farm,” and who prefer “bean” for 
“been” and “eyether” for “either.” 

Mr. Clark wishes no violence to be done to the “beautiful impulse that 
lies in most of us to speak the language of our group or region.” He does 
not admire “eyether,” really a late contagion, not a “pure” old form. He 
objects to having our standard speech fixed by Oxford professors, or by 
English-trained actors, or by mongrel American-Anglophiles. And he 
dislikes synthetic standards because they are unnatural. He is not con- 
cerned very deeply about standardization, for most of us are going to be 
natural, he thinks, in spite of teachers or academies. But he does fear that 
some Americans may be frightened or bullied into trying to suppress the 
beauty and distinction of their natural local speech. His final paragraph 
runs: 

We can never, I suppose, suppress affectation in speech, but I think it possible to keep it 
from contaminating the unaffected; the sort of affectation I’ve been talking about is a form 


of degeneracy, contagious and likely to spread if allowed to take root. As an antidote, how- 
ever, I suggest that every Standard-Bearer be sentenced to listen to himself talk an hour a 
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day, and in the evening to listen to at least three radio announcers. If he has a sense of 
humor, he will laugh away his own absurdity, and if he hasn't, he can get a job as an- 
nouncer himself. 

The University of Nebraska. Louise Pounp. 


THe American Scene. Edited by Barrett H. Clark and Kenyon Nichol- 
son. New York and London: D. Appleton and Company. 1930. 


The editors of The American Scene preface their anthology of thirty- 
four one-act plays with the statement that they have made this “composite 
epic” out of “love of the land and its people, and strong faith in the work 
of its dramatists.” 

What is the America whose image arises from a reading of this col- 
lection? 

It is a land of contrasting settings, of physical environment widely 
varied in space and time: stretching from “the parlor of a Nantucket 
house in the heyday of the whaling period” to the bedroom of a gangster’s 
daughter, a modern beauty queen, in Sonomo County, California. It in- 
cludes within its reaches a British tramp steamer; farms in New England, 
on the Midwest plains, in the mountains of Arkansas and Nevada; county 
jail and city police court; bar and cock-pit; New York apartment house, 
East Side cellar; mill town; army-post town; Southern Colonial, Negro 
cabin, Tennessee mountain cabin; river-bank and college town; country 
hotel and village post-office; “Cajun” home, and the French quarter of 
New Orleans; a roadside in old Indian Territory, a ranch house on the 
Rio Grande, a homestead in Wyoming; Illinois coal mine, prospector’s 
cabin in Colorado, railroad-watchman’s shack in the Cascade Mountains 
of Oregon. Despite the editors’ plea regarding natural limitations im- 
posed by book length and the fact that certain parts of the country have 
not yet found interpreters, they must be acclaimed for having secured in 
the sweep of background an epic of majestic proportions. 

The plea that it was not always possible to find the play representing 
certain groups of people does not prevent the reader from feeling, how- 
ever, that the epic misses in depth what it achieves in breadth. It not only 
lacks nobility. It possesses a damaging unity. Seeing America with these 
guides is case-work among the lower classes. Though the backgrounds 
vary, the individuals remain essentially the same. The editors have fairly 
balanced their anthology between the tragic and the comic muses. But 
they have reduced the American people to a Bolshevistic level. One 
group of summer resorters, one harassed college professor, one Southern 
aristocrat, and two Episcopalian ladies do not make a capitalistic spring. 
One can hardly feel it was only the dramatic excellence of Susan Glas- 
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pell’s “Trifles” which led to the inclusion of this play rather than that of 
her equally popular “Suppressed Desires.” Playwrights such as George 
Ade, Zoé Akins, Lewis Beach, George Kelley, and Oscar M. Wolff are 
given so little representation that one is forced to the conclusion that the 
“nice people” of Rachel Crothers are not welcome in this American Scene, 
There are evidently diversities and complexities in the life of their country 
and its national destiny which Clark and Nicholson either do not love or 
fail to recognize. 

In the hard dramatic complexities of America’s diversified cultures 
there nevertheless lies the possibility of a theater excelling that found in 
this book. The failure to run the gamut of American society might in- 
deed have been somewhat less to be criticized had the collection been 
limited to and labeled as “folk plays.” But drama is not an amber for the 
preservation of provincial “bumblepuppies.” It has nothing of the vegeta- 
ble about it in origin or nature. Great drama requires a faith large 
enough to trust it with the ordering of its own subject matter. One of the 
editors of this collection is associated with a firm responsible for the pub- 
lishing of much of the “young” drama of recent years; through such asso- 
ciation he has bulked large in determining the trend of American play- 
writing. No one who loves America can fail to be grateful for what he 
has done in encouraging the native playwright. But it is perhaps well to 


point out that though Cyclops was famous in olden days for his great 
size, the fact that he had but one eye not only obscured his larger vision 
but doomed him to the brand which brought him total blindness. 


Norman, Oklahoma. Wintrrep JOHNSTON. 


Coronapo’s CHILprEN: or Lost Mines anp Buriep TREASURES OF 
THE SoutHwest. By J. Frank Dobie. Illustrated by Ben Carleton 
Mead. Dallas, Texas: The Southwest Press. 1930. 367 pp. 


Nearly four hundred years ago the Spanish adventurer Coronado led 
the first American treasure hunt, seeking for lost treasure-cities that were 
already old in European legend. It was a neat fancy of Professor Dobie’s 
to entitle all his numerous imitators Coronado’s children. The develop- 
ing history of the Southwest soon provided a far richer variety of treasure- 
hunts than that offered the early Spaniards. Spanish outposts, driven in 
by Indians, left hidden mines and bullion. Monks buried the treasures 
of their order before being driven out by the law. Mexican armies lost 
chests of coin. Outlaws, pressed by posses or burdened with the mere 
weight of booty, hid their riches in the earth. Honest travelers, pressed by 
outlaws, followed the same sound instinct. Pirates, seemingly, gathered 
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treasure for the pure joy of hiding it. Indians had secret sources of gold 
that they guarded jealously. Prospectors found mines only to lose them. 
Some mines, like the San Saba, were lost and found—or nearly found— 
several times under several names. 

This legendary material is probably the most colorful in the whole 
panorama of American history. It adapted itself to all the vicissitudes of 
the Southwest for four centuries, and it still stirs the imagination of 
cranks and dreamers—also most “gentle readers.” Professor Dobie still 
receives requests for maps by which various treasures may be located. 
It has developed its conventions of conduct, cartography, and cabalistic 
signs. Perhaps the most important and discouraging convention is that 
which dooms the seeker to disappointment. True, an occasional treasure- 
hunter returns licking his chops with an air of secret opulence, but most 
of them are with appalling regularity interrupted by war, death, sickness, 
or hoss-tile Indians—always on the very brink of success. Santa Anna’s 
money boxes are dug up and actually grasped, only to slip back into a 
bottomless quicksand. A prospector crosses a whole region of gold-bear- 
ing rock with Comanches yelling so suggestively at his heels that picking 
up a sample would have been criminal negligence. 

Professor Dobie, who has been a treasure-hunter too, is the only one 
whose success is well authenticated. Failing to find gold, he has produced 
a book that is unquestionably gold-bearing. Better still, he has much of 
the gusto of the old treasure-hunters, combined with a discriminating 
industry in collecting and examining historical and traditional material. 
He avoids crass and heavy-handed debunking, on the sound theory that 
readers have common sense of their own and that an occasional sly 
humorous suggestion ought to ensure that Truth will rise again. 

Natural as they seem in his pages, however, we wonder if some of the 
racy old-timers who were his informants did not have a more boisterous 
scepticism than Professor Dobie reports. The prospector story cited 
above, and their elaborate care in fabricating and preserving treasure maps 
seem to hint as much. For some of them, at least, credulous tenderfeet 
must have been also a treasure. 

Duke University. Newman I. Wurre. 
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Buiss CARMAN AND THE Lrrerary CURRENTS AND INFLUENCES OF His Time, 
By James Cappon. New York and Montreal: Louis Carrier and Alan 
Isles, Inc. [1930.] 

Professor Cappon’s study, while it mentions briefly the chief events of 
Carman’s life, is primarily concerned with an analysis and appraisal of 
the poet’s literary work viewed in its relations to the literary movements 
of his time. Volume by volume the author examines the writings of 
Canada’s chief singer with an expert eye for sources and an attentive ear 
for the overtones of originality—and then concludes with a penetrating 
essay on the tradition of Emerson and Whitman in American literature 
and a final chapter comparing Whitman’s method in his free verse with 
the method set forth in the critical theories of Paul Claudel. A reader 
might object to the “independent” treatment given various literary tradi- 
tions, which occasionally (e.g., the needlessly extended disquisition on 
Sappho in chapter seven, and the last two chapters in the book) seems 
to lead him far away from Carman the transcendentalist or Carman the 
vagabond, were it not for the fact that Professor Cappon writes as a gen- 
teel lover of ideas rather than as a mere dispenser of facts. 

C. G. 


Tue Stassipes Book oF JoHN Burroucus. Edited for The John Bur- 
roughs Memorial Association by H. A. Haring. Boston and New 
York: The Houghton Mifflin Company. 1931. 


This volume aims to attract attention to the Memorial Association 
founded in honor of Burroughs by presenting selections from his works 
dealing with his famous swamp cabin and word pictures of the natur- 
alist or his rural retreat, ranging from an essay by Frank M. Chapman 
to an address delivered by Hamlin Garland. Only the most ardent read- 
ers of Burroughs will find much of interest in the book. 

C. G. 


Tue Meaninc oF Mysticism. By Woodbridge Riley. New York: Richard 
R. Smith, Inc. 1930. 102 pp. $1.25. 


This little volume undertakes to explain what mysticism is and what it 
is not, and then traces in a neat and intelligible fashion “The Pagan Prep- 
aration,” “Romanic Mysticism,” “Germanic Mysticism,” and “Anglo- 
American Mysticism.” In his consideration of the last topic Professor 
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Riley affirms that “the contribution of the Anglo-American mystics is that 
of the worship of nature,” and proceeds to demonstrate his proposition 
by setting forth the fundamental doctrines of Edwards, Woolman, Emer- 
son, and Whitman. 

Duke University. CLARENCE GOHDES. 


Tue SrepHen H. Wakeman CoLection oF Booxs or NINETEENTH CEN- 
TurY AMERICAN Writers: First Editions, Inscribed Presentation and 
Personal Copies, Original Manuscripts and Letters of Nine American 
Authors: Bryant, Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Poe, Thoreau, Whittier. [New York:] American Art Association. 
[1924.] Reprint for sale by G. A. Baker and Co. $6. 

The demand for copies of the Wakeman Sale Catalogue has prompted 

G. A. Baker and Company, of New York, to sponsor a reprint, which con- 

tains the prices paid for the various items at the auction held by the Amer- 

ican Art Association in April, 1924. There is ample justification for the 
demand for copies of this catalogue, since it contains admirable descrip- 
tions of practically every one of the publications of the various authors 
represented, in addition to numerous manuscripts. The volume supple- 
ments the bibliographies of the works of the nine authors in such a way 


that no one doing research connected with any one of them can afford to 


pass it by. 
Duke University. Crarence Goupes. 


FRraNKIE AND JoHNNY. By John Huston. Illustrated by Covarrubias. New 
York: Albert and Charles Boni. 1930. 160 pp. 


Tue Saca or Franxkiz AND JoHNNY. Beautifully Engraved by John Held, 
Jr. New York: Walter V. McKee, Incorporated. 1930. 50 pp. 


An old bawdy-house ballad is become Queen of the May, crowned by 
the dramatic talents (such as they are) of John Huston and the artistic 
ability of Covarrubias and John Held, Jr. In the case of Covarrubias we 
may even read genius for talent. Both books, with delicate symbolism, 
are bound in red; John Held’s in flannel. 

The old ballad, in its place, has merit. The twenty versions quoted by 
Mr. Huston illuminate an interesting corner of nineteenth-century Amer- 
ican life and compose an honest folk tragedy not without genuine pathos. 
The play based upon them seems to have been good enough for the New 
York stage (though not for the police), but in the reading it becomes no 
more than one of the drab ballads dramatized. Both artists show humor 
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and really penetrating insight. The ability of Covarrubias to enrich his 
subject without becoming really pornographic is amazing. 

Posterity, if it receives them, will find these two volumes interesting 
commentaries on the bar-room era and even more interesting revelations 
of the era that embellished that episode so lovingly. The psychologist, 
noting John Held’s extra set of illustrations not given in the general 
edition, and reading his prefatory lament for “my friends the whores, the 
pimps, the gamblers, the hop-heads,” etc., may resurrect a fine old critical 
phrase about “the corrupt desire to be primitive.” Meanwhile readers, 
with their primitive desire to be corrupt, will doubtless read. 

—And so King Cophetua married the girl. 
Duke University. Newman I. Wurtz. 


Enyjoyinc Pogrry 1n ScHoot. By Howard Francis Seely. Richmond, Va.: 

The Johnson Publishing Company. 1931. 

The book is an affirmative answer to the question: Can real poetry be 
taught so that high school students will like it? The author starts with 
the thesis that there is no inherent antipathy beween poetry and high 
school boys and girls; but he recognizes the fact that poetry—along with 
other types of literature—has been so frequently mishandled in the sec- 


ondary school that children have come to dislike it. The book presents 
clearly the changes in aims, curriculum, and methods which are essential 
before high school teachers can guide their students into a real enjoyment 


of poetry. 
Duke University. Joun W. Carr, Jr. 


Tue Becrnnincs oF American Enc.isu: Essays and Comments. Edited 


by M. M. Mathews. Chicago, Ill: The University of Chicago Press. — 


[1931]. ix, 181 pp. $2.50. 

“During the past few years,” says Mr. Mathews in his Preface, “I have 
come upon many articles, letters, and other compositions that bear directly 
upon the subject of American English. Some of these documents are in- 
accessible except to those who can consult them in large libraries. Acting 
upon a suggestion made to me several years ago by Sir William Craigie, I 
have brought together a few of the more interesting of these records, and 
have furnished them with such notes and explanations as, I trust, may 
prove helpful to those who have not had occasion to study the differences 
that exist, or have existed, between the English of the United States and 
that of ‘Old England,’ as the early colonists called it.” 
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This valuable collection includes three numbers of “The Druid” papers 
which the Rev. John Witherspoon contributed to The Pennsylvania Jour- 
nal in 1781, along with some other material which appeared in the same 
publication; a letter from Noah Webster in defense of his Dictionary of 
1806; the glossary which David Humphreys added to his play, The 
Yankey in England (1816) ; the essay prefixed to John Pickering’s Vocab- 
ulary or Collection of Words and Phrases which have been supposed to be 
peculiar to the United States of America; Theodoric Romeyn Beck’s 
“Notes on Mr. Pickering’s “Vocabulary of Words and Phrases . . .’”; a 
list of Americanisms which appeared in The Virginia Literary Museum 
(1829 ff.); the section, “On Language,” from Cooper’s The American 
Democrat (1838); and other interesting material dealing in part with 
Southern and Southwestern speech. 


American Periopicats From 1850 to 1860. By Irving Garwood, Ph.D. 
[Privately Printed.] Macomb, Illinois. 1931. 101 pp. 


This Chicago dissertation constitutes an important supplement to F. L. 
Mott’s History of American Magazines, which stops at 1850. To the 
thirty-odd periodicals listed by Poole and Faxon for this eleven-year 
period Professor Garwood, of the Western Illinois State Teachers College, 


adds a large number of titles, bringing the total up to 269. He divides 
the periodicals into six groups, which, as subdivided, represent eighteen 
types. His method is to give a summary for each type and then discuss 
briefly certain representative periodicals, following this with a list of im- 
portant periodicals in this particular group. One wishes the general dis- 
cussions were longer and more detailed, but Professor Garwood has per- 
haps wisely contented himself with doing the enormous amount of spade- 
work which otherwise each student would have to do for himself. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN Ptays, from 1767 to the Present Day. Edited 
with Introductions and Notes by Arthur Hobson Quinn. Fifth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. New York: The Century Company. 
[1930.] x, 1107 pp. $5.00. 
The latest edition of Professor Quinn’s admirable anthology contains 

some important new material: Sidney Howard’s The Silver Cord, Philip 

Barry’s Paris Bound, and James A. Herne’s Margaret Fleming. “The only 

manuscript of [Margaret Fleming],” says Professor Quinn, “was de- 

stroyed by fire in 1909, but it has been recreated from memory by Mrs. 

Herne, who acted Margaret Fleming and who has generously permitted 

the editor to have the honor of being the first to make the drama available 
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to students of our stage.” To make room for the new material, Professor 
Quinn has omitted Richard Penn Smith’s The Triumph at Plattsburg and 
Julia Ward Howe’s Leonora, “which, while of historical importance, have 
proved to be least practicable for detailed study.” 


Tue Curer American Prose Waiters: Selected Prose by Franklin, Irving, 
Cooper, Poe, Hawthorne, Emerson, Thoreau, Lowell, Holmes, Melville, 
and Mark Twain. Edited by Norman Foerster. Boston and New 
York: The Houghton Mifflin Company. [1931.] vi, 770 pp. $2.75. 
Of the additions to this new addition Professor Foerster says in his 

Preface: “The principal change in this edition is the inclusion of Mark 

Twain. At the time of the publication of the first edition [in 1916], ar- 

rangements could not be made for reprinting any of his writings. In the 

present edition, however, the privilege has been granted of reprinting a 

long and uninterrupted stretch of Mark Twain’s work at its best, the 

famous first twenty chapters of Life on the Mississippi. . 

“I have also added a selection from Herman Melville’ s Moby -Dick, 
reduced by fourteen pages the selection from Holmes, and brought the 

Reading Lists up to date.” 


Tue Boox or American Necro Porrry. Chosen and Edited, with an 
Essay on the Negro’s Creative Genius, by James Weldon Johnson. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. [1931.] 300 pp. $2.00. 
“The selections in the main section of the first edition [1922] of the 

book represented two periods: the first embracing the poets of the Dunbar 

school and other writers down to the outbreak of the World War; the 
second embracing the group that emerged during the war. Since the 
original publication of the book a third group has arisen. The preéminent 
figures in this younger group are Countee Cullen, ... and Langston 
Hughes, ...” (Author’s Preface.) 


Tue Gentes, Trapition at Bay. By George Santayana. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. 74 pp. $1.25. 
An unfavorable criticism of the New Humanism done in Santayana’s 
best vein. The three chapters are entitled “Analysis of Modernity,” “The 
Appeal to the Supernatural,” and “Moral Adequacy of Naturalism.” 


Proposats RELATING TO THE Epucation or YoutH IN Pensilvania. By 
Benjamin Franklin. Facsimile Reprint, with an Introduction by Wil- 
liam Pepper. Philadelphia, Pa.: The University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1931. xvii, 32 pp. $2.50. 
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A beautiful limited edition of five hundred copies with an excellent 
introduction and a census of extant copies of the original edition of 1749. 


Tue Poems or Wasuincton Irvinc. Brought together from various 
sources by William R. Langfeld. New York: The New York Public 
Library. 1931. 19 pp. (Pamphlet.) [Reprinted from The Bulletin 
of the New York Public Library for November, 1930.] 

“Irving’s poetry, written in the somewhat sentimental, somewhat 
artificial style then in vogue, displays not infrequently a certain charm and 
dexterity of touch, an awareness of natural beauty, a genial and kindly 
sentiment in harmony with the tone of his prose writings. Much of it is 
of the vers de société type. . . . The greater part is light-hearted, careless 
verse, written for the pleasure of friends or in honor of some special occa- 
sion, private or semi-public.” (Editor’s Introduction.) 


Tue Leap or Rousnan Bec. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. A Com- 
plete Facsimile, Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Arthur 
Christy. New York: William Edwin Rudge. 1931. v, 37 pp. $5.00. 
This little book is not only handsomely printed but also capably edited. 

Mr. Christy, who stresses the Oriental influence in his introduction, prints 

on the same page both manuscript and text of the poem as found in 


Kéramos and Other Poems (1878). In his notes he gives in parallel form 
parts of the poem and Longfellow’s source in Alexander Chodzko’s 
Specimens of the Popular Poetry of Persia. 


REMINISCENCES OF Epcar ALLAN Por. By Mrs. Mary Gove Nichols. New 
York: The Union Square Book Shop. 1931. 14 pp. (Pamphlet.) 
Reprinted from The Six Penny Magazine for February, 1863, with a 

letter from Professor Thomas Ollive Mabbott which serves as a preface. 


SeLecTep Poems oF WILLIAM VaucHN Moopy. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Robert Morss Lovett. Boston and New York: The Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1931. xcii, 200 pp. $2.50. 

“The present volume is a selection of the poems of William Vaughn 
Moody, as published in the two-volume edition of his work in 1912... . 
My first intention was to exclude the poetic dramas, but these are so char- 
acteristic of Moody’s mature style that a full comprehension of his career 
as poet is scarcely possible without them. I have therefore included the 
songs and lyric passages in the hope that some readers will be moved to 
turn to the works in their completeness. 
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“In the Introduction I found it impossible to write of Moody except 
from my personal recollection of him. This I have supplemented by the 
memories of others... .” (Editor’s Preface.) Professor Lovett’s ad- 
mirably written Introduction gives a vivid picture of Moody and a val- 
uable critical appreciation of his poetry. 


Tue Sonnets oF Frepertck Gopparp TucKERMAN. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Witter Bynner. New York and London: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1931. 158 pp. : 

Mr. Bynner, who has had access to the poet’s manuscripts, has edited 
the sonnets, some of them never before published, of this almost forgotten 
but important New England poet whom the anthologists have over- 
looked. In his introduction he gives a sketch of Tuckerman’s life; letters 
to Tuckerman from Tennyson, Longfellow, and Gladstone; and passages 
from other poems of Tuckerman not in sonnet form. 


Tue Diaries oF Jutta Cowes: A Connecticut Record, 1797-1803. Edited, 
from the Original Manuscripts in the Possession of Anna Roosevelt 
Cowles, by Laura Hadley Moseley. New Haven, Conn.: The Yale 
University Press. 1931. xiii, 94 pp. $2.00. 

These diaries of Julia Cowles (1785-1803), beginning in her twelfth 
year and extending to her eighteenth, not only throw light upon Miss 
Sally Pierce’s school but reveal the thoughts of a young “lady of quality” 
of her time. 


Tue Epucation oF Henry Apams. By Henry Adams. Introduction by 
James Truslow Adams. New York: The Modern Library. x, 517 pp. 
95 cts. $0.95. 
Mr. Adams contributes an excellent brief introduction. 


SroriEs oF THE SoutH, Otp anp New. Edited by Addison Hibbard with 
an Introduction, Biographical Notes, and Bibliography by the Editor. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of North Carolina Press. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company. [1931.] xvii, 520 pp. $3.00. 
An excellent collection, competently edited. 


Innocence Asroap. By Emily Clark. New York and London: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1931. 270 pp. 


Most of the essays in this interesting volume deal with contemporary 
Southern authors: James Branch Cabell, Ellen Glasgow, Amélie Rives, 
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Frances Newman, Julia Peterkin, DuBose Heyward, Paul Green, and 
Gerald Johnson. Especially interesting is the chapter on The Reviewer. 
Mrs. Clark speaks from first-hand knowledge of the Richmond group 
which sponsored the magazine. 


DreaMers On Horsepack (Coiecrep Versz). By Karle Wilson Baker. 
Dallas, Texas: The Southwest Press. [1931.] 195 pp. 
Dreamers on Horseback includes most of the poems which appeared 
in Blue Smoke (1919) and Burning Bush (1922) and also a considerable 
number of new poems. 


Frnpinc LrreraturE ON THE Texas Prains, with a Representative Bibliog- 
raphy of Books on the Southwest, by ]. Frank Dobie. By John William 
Rogers. Dallas, Texas: The Southwest Press. [1931.] 57 pp- 

The book includes a sketch of Mr. Dobie, the author of Coronado’s 

Children, Legends of Texas, etc., and an article by him on “Life and 

Literature of the Southwest.” 


NortHwest Verse: An Anthology. Edited by Harold G, Merriam. Cald- 
well, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd. [1931.] 355 pp. 


Professor Merriam, of the State University of Montana, has brought 
together some three hundred poems by about one hundred writers from 
the states of Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 


Froriwa Poets, 1930. Edited, with an Introduction, by Ethel Brooks 
Koger. Newport, Ky.: The International Writers’ League, 1930. xx, 
116 pp. 


NortH Carouina Poets, 1930. Edited, with an Introduction, by Anne 
Windsor. Newport, Ky.: The International Writers’ League. 1930. 


X, 79. 


Emity Dickinson: A Bibliography. With a Foreword by George F. 
Whicher. Amherst, Mass.: The Jones Library, Inc. 1930. Second 
Edition, 1931. 63 pp. 

This excellent bibliography notes the material on Emily Dickinson— 
not very much—which is not found in the Jones Library. Among the 
illustrations are pictures of Emily Dickinson’s birthplace and her home on 
Pleasant Street. The frontispiece is a facsimile reproduction of her “Suc- 


cess. 
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A oF THE Warrincs or Epwin Aruincton Rosinson. By 
Lucius Beebe and Robert J. Bulkley, Jr. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Dunster House Bookshop. 1931. 59 pp. [Edition Limited to 300 
Copies. ] 

A beautifully printed bibliography of Mr. Robinson’s American and 

English publications; carefully collated. 


Poetry AND THE Criticism oF Lire: The Charles Eliot Norton Lectures for 
1929-1930. By H. W. Garrod. Cambridge, Mass.: The Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1931. viii, 168 pp. $2.00. 


Contains an excellent essay on Emerson. 


Tue CHALLENGE OF Mopern Criticism: Tradition—Criticism—Human- 
ism. (A Series of Lectures Transcribed by Grace Kiner.) By Percy 
Holmes Boynton. Chicago, Ill.: The Thomas S. Rockwell Company. 
1931. 127 pp. $1.25. 

The book consists of six chapters: “From Sherwood Anderson,” 
“America Wakes Up,” “Mr. Mencken Does His Bit,” “The Defence of 
Tradition,” “America and the Old World,” “America at Home,” and 
“The Hubbub over Humanism.” 


Maccre together with Grorce’s Motuer and Tue Hore. By 
Stephen Crane. With an Introduction by Henry Hazlitt. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1931. 218 pp. $2.00. 


“It would be easy to yield to the temptation to discuss all three stories 
in the present volume as if they were mere apprentice work leading up to 
the stark magnificence of “The Red Badge.’ But each is secure in its own 
right; Crane’s directness and force is in all of them. “The Blue Hotel’ is 


one of the most vivid short stories ever written by an American. .. . 
(Editor’s Introduction.) 


A Cump’s Reminiscence. By Walt Whitman. Collected by Thomas O. 
Mabbott and Rollo G. Silver, with an Introduction and Notes [by Pro- 
fessor Mabbott]. (Number One of the University of Washington 
Quartos, edited by Glenn Hughes.) Seattle, Wash.: The University of 
Washington Book Store. 1930. 44 pp. Edition Limited to 475 Copies. 
$5.00. 

The material in this volume is taken from The Saturday Press (1859- 

1860), edited by Robert W. Pearsall and Henry Clapp, Jr., a friend of 

Whitman and one of the group which met at Pfaff’s restaurant. It in- 
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cludes an important early version of “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rock- 
ing,” an article by Whitman entitled “All about a Mocking-bird”; an 
editorial, “Walt Whitman,” apparently written by the poet himself; an 
unfavorable review from The Cincinnati Commercial; and some other 
material published for advertising purposes. 


Tue Lire anp ApventurEs oF James P, Beckwourtu, Edited by T. D. 
Bonner. Edited, with an Introduction, by Bernard DeVoto. Amer- 
icana Deserta Series. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1931. xl, 405 pp. 
$4.00. 

Beckwourth is described on the title page of the 1856 edition as “Moun- 
taineer, Scout, and Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow Nation of Indians.” 
Francis Parkman wrote in his copy of the book: “Much of this narrative 
is probably false. Beckwith is a fellow of bad character—a compound of 
white and black blood, though he represents otherwise.” Mr. DeVoto, 
who has supplied an admirable introduction, places a somewhat higher 
estimate upon the historical value of the book. “Why, finally,” he asks, 
need it be checked? The Life and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth is 
neither history nor fiction. It belongs to a nobler genre: it is mythology.” 


Way Sincram Lewis Gor rue Noset Prize: Address by Erik Axel Karl- 
feldt, Permanent Secretary of the Swedish Academy, at the Nobel 
Festival, December 10, 1930, and Address by Sinclair Lewis before the 
Swedish Academy, December 12, 1930. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. [1931.] 23 pp. (Pamphlet.) Hee 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


. Dissertations on InpivipvaL AUTHORS: 

The Elder Dana’s Use of Coleridge’s Principles. Florence Wallace 
(Iowa). 

Mary Wilkins Freeman. Constance Magee (Pennsylvania). 

Rufus W. Griswold. Joy Bayless (Columbia). 

Albert Pike. Susan B. Riley (George Peabody College). 

The Relationship of Mark Twain and William Dean cs 
Theresa Buxton (Bucknell). 


. Dissertations on Topics oF a GENERAL NaTuRE: 
The Novel of the Soil and Industry in America since 1890. Ira S. 
Franck (Virginia). 
Spanish Influences in American Literature. E. L. Wallace (Iowa). 


. Dissertations CoMPLETED: 


The American Play-party Song. B. A. Botkin (Nebraska). 

Balzac aux Etats-unis. Benjamin Griffith (University of Paris). 
Paris: Les Presses Modernes, 45, rue de Mauberge. 1931. 267 pp. 

The Influence of Isaac Disraeli on Edgar Allan Poe. Emily Cal- 
cott (Virginia). 


Masrter’s THEsEs: 

The Rev. James W. Eastburn. Evangeline Fairman (Maine). 
The Prose of Philip Freneau. Mr. Marsh (Maine). 

Orver ReszarcH IN Procress: 

Adelaide Crapsey. Mary E. Osborn (Hood College, Frederick, Md.). 

Cooper, the Interpreter of the Real and the Historical Indian (Jour- 
nal of American History, June, 1930); The Southwest Border 
Indian in the Writings of Simms (Education, November, 1930); 
Narratives of Indian Captivity. J. Almus Russell (Colgate). 

The Impressionism of Henry James. E. E. Hale (Union College). 
(Union College Faculty Papers, Il, 1.) 

New England Lecturers in lowa. H. H. Hoeltje (Iowa). 

Professor Jeremiah Bascom Reeves, Westminster College, Fulton, Mo., 
is compiling a collection of American familiar letters. He plans to bring 
together in a volume about three hundred of the best American letters. 
There is no limitation as to time, place, person, theme, or style except 
that the letters must be interesting and throw light upon American life 
and thought. It is not necessary of couxse that the letters should have 
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been published. He will be grateful for any suggestions that readers of 
American LireratureE may send him. 

Captain Frank Lester Pleadwell and Professor Thomas Ollive Mab- 
bott (Hunter College) are preparing a biography of Joseph Rodman 
Drake and as complete a collection of his letters and poems as possible 
to accompany it. They would be very grateful to any reader of Amer- 
icAN LrreraturE who would help them locate a portrait by Henry In- 
man, said to have been owned by the late Charles P. Clinch for over 
fifty years, and the following letters and manuscripts: 1. Letter to sister, 
September 18, 1812; 2. MSS. of the Poetic Epistles to Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
1818; 3. Poem, “In a fair lady’s heart once a secret was lurking,” 1818; 
4. Poem, “To an Elderly Coquette”; 5. Poem attributed to Drake, sold as 
item 524 in the Haber Sale, Anderson Galleries, December 2, 1909, listed 
with the poem, “Abelard to Eloise”; 6. Any other unpublished letter or 
poem; 7. Drake’s copy of Keats’s Endymion (1818). Address: Captain 
F. L. Pleadwell, Metropolitan Club, Washington, D. C. 

Ernest E. Leisy, Bibliographer. 
Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


The editors of American Lirerature are indebted to those who have 
helped compile this bibliography. They are: Messrs. Nelson F. Adkins 
(New York University), Walter Blair (Chicago), Herbert Brown (Bow- 
doin), Arthur Christy (Columbia), J. F. Craig (Ohio State), C. T. Hal- 
lenbeck (Columbia), G. E. Hastings (Arkansas), Robert Kane (Ohio 
State), E. E. Leisy (Southern Methodist), Tremaine McDowell (Minne- 
sota), J. H. Nelson (Kansas), Floyd Stovall (Texas), T. A. Zunder 
(Brooklyn College of the City of New York), and the following graduate 
students at Duke University: Miss Ima H. Herron and Miss Hallie Mc- 
Nair, and Messrs. W. S. Hoole, Hampton Jarrell, D. K. Jackson. 

The list includes the following publications (not all of which are cov- 
ered in this issue) : 


Adelphi 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Proceedings 
American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings 

American Historical Association, Report 

American Historical Review 

American Journal of Philology 


American Literature 

American Mercury 

American Philosophical Society, Proceedings 
American Political Science Review 

American Speech 

Americana 

Anglia 

Archiv fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen 
Beiblatt zur Anglia 

Blackwood’s Magazine 

Bookman 

Buffalo Historical Society, Publications 

Burton Historical Collection, Leaflet 
Canadian Historical Review 

Catholic Historical Review 

Chronicles of Oklahoma 

Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Publications 
Contemporary Review 

Criterion 

Dalhousie Review 

Dialect Notes 

English Journal (College Edition) 

English Review 

English Studies (Amsterdam) 

Englische Studien 

Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association 
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Essex Institute Historical Collection, Quarterly 


Illinois State Historical Society, Journal 
Indiana Magazine of History 

Indiana History Bulletin 

Iowa Journal of History and Politics 
John Rylands Library, Bulletin (Manchester) 
Journal des Debats 

Journal of American Folk-Lore Society 
Journal of American History (N. Y.) 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
Journal of Modern History 

Journal of Negro History 

Kentucky State Historical Society, Register 
Language 

Les Langues Modernes 

Letters (U. of Ky.) 

Literary Digest 

Living Age 

London Mercury 

London Times Literary Supplement 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly 

Manchester Guardian 

Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings 
Mercure de France 

Methodist Review 

Michigan History Magazine 

Minnesota History 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
Missouri Historical Review 

Modern Language Journal 

Modern Language Notes 

Modern Language Review 

Modern Philology 

Modern Quarterly 

Monist 

More Books (Bulletin of B. P. L.) 

Nation 

New England Historical and Genealogical Register 
New England Quarterly 

New Jersey Historical Society, Proceedings 
New Mexico Historical Review 

New Mexico Quarterly 

New Republic 

New Statesman and Nation 

New York Herald Tribune, “Books” 

New York Public Library, Bulletin 

New York Times Literary Supplement 
North American Review 
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Fortnightly 
Georgia Historical Quarterly 
La Grande Revue 
Harper’s Magazine 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
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North Carolina Historical Review 

North Dakota Historical Quarterly 

Notes and Queries 

Nouvelle Revue Francaise 

Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Quarterly 

Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society Publications 
Court 

Oregon Historical Society Quarterly 

Outlook and Independent 

Overland Monthly 

Palimpsest 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 

Personalist 

Philological Quarterly 

Poet Lore 

Publications of the Modern Language Association 

Publisher’s Weekly 

Quarterly Journal of Speech 

Quarterly Journal of the New York State Historical Association 

Quarterly Review (London) 

Review of English Studies 

Revue Anglo-Américaine 

Revue Bleue 

Revue des Cours et Conférences 

Revue des Deux-Mondes 

Revue Hebdomadaire 

Revue de la Littérature Comparée 

Revue de Paris 

Rhode Island Historical Society, Collections 

Rice Institute Pamphlet 

Romanic Review 

Royal Historical Society, Collections 

Saturday Review of Literature 

Scandinavian Studies and Notes 

School and Society 

Scribner’s Magazine 

Sewanee Review 

Smith College Studies in Modern Languages 

South Atlantic Quarterly 

South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine 

Southern California Historical Society Quarterly 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly (Austin, Tex.) 

Southwest Review 

Spectator 

Studies in Philology 

Tennessee Historical Magazine 

Theatre Arts Monthly 

The Thinker 

Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine 

University of California Chronicle 

University of California Publications in Modern Philology 

University of Colorado Studies 

University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature 

University of Kansas Bulletin 
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University of Missouri Studies 

University of Texas Studies in English 

Vermont Historical Society, Proceedings 

Virginia Magazine of a and Biography 
Virginia Quarterly Review 

Washington Historical Quarterly 

Washington University Studies in Language and Literature 
Western Pennsylvania Historical 

Western Reserve Historical Society, Publications 
William and Mary Quarterly Historical Magazine 
Wisconsin Magazine of History 

Wisconsin State Historical Society, Proceedings 
Yale Review 

Yale University Library Gazette 


I. 1607-1800 


[BartraM, Wo.] Fagin, N. B. “Bartram’s Travels.” Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XLVI, 288-291 (May, 1931). 

[Byrp, Wa.] Ryan, E. L. “Letters of the Byrd Family.” Va. Mag. of 
Hist. and Biog., XXIX, 139-145 (Apr., 1931), and 221-229 (July, 1931). 

[FranKLin, B.] Ames, H. V. “The Public Career of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. A Life of Service.” Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LV, 193-207 
(July, 1931). 

[Wastincton, Geo.] Haraszti, Z. “A Notable Bequest of Washing- 
toniana.” More Books: The Bull. of the Boston Pub. Lib., V1, 49-57 
(Feb., 1931). 

An account of the late Walter Updike Lewisson’s collection of 
Washingtoniana willed to the Boston Public Library. 

[WiccLeswortH, M.] “Michael Wigglesworth’s Meat out of the Eater.” 
Yale Univ. Lib. Gaz., V, 45-47 (Jan. 1931). 

Jones, M. B. “Notes for a Bibliography of Michael Wigglesworth’s Day 
of Doom and Meat out of the Eater.” Am. Antiq. Soc., Proc., XXXIX, 
Part I, 77-84 (Apr., 1929). 

An attempt to gather the present available data respecting early 
editions of Wigglesworth’s two poems and to ascertain the where- 
abouts of existing copies of these editions. 

[Miscettangous] Dye, W. S. “Pennsylvania versus the Theatre.” Penna. 
Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LX, 333-372 (Oct., 1931). 

Discussion of Pennsylvania’s efforts during the colonial period to 
restrict and regulate theatrical and other forms of amusement. 

Jones, H. M. “The Importance of French Literature in New York City, 
1750-1800.” Stud. in Philology, XXVIII, 235-251 (Oct., 1931). 

Lincoln, W. “Bibliography of American Cookery Books, 1742-1860.” 
Amer. Antiq. Soc., Proc., XXXIX, Part I, 85-225 (Apr. 17, 1929). 
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A bibliography of cookery books from 1742-1860, listed by the year, 
Stevenson, L. “Mute Inglorious Whitmans.” Univ. of Calif. Chron., 
XXXIII, 296-317 (July, 1931). 
Enthusiasm, uncouth form, and factual detail characteristic of the 
poetry of the colonial period. 
Tyler, L. G. “New England’s Contribution to Virginia.” Amer. Antiq. 
Soc., Proc., XL, Part I, 17-26 (Apr., 1930). 
A brief account of the emigrant people who came to Virginia from 
New England during the seventeenth-century; the importance of the 
people in society and the permanent impressions left behind them. 


II. 1800-1870 

[Atcorr, A. B.] Hoeltje, H. H. “Amos Bronson Alcott in Iowa.” lowa 
Jour. of Hist. and Politics, XXX, 375-401 (July, 1931). 

Details of Alcott’s tours in Iowa, 1870-81, and newspaper reports 
of four “conversations.” 

[Atcorr, Louisa M.] Winterich, J.T. “Romantic Stories of Books, Sec- 
ond Series: Little Women.” Pub. Weekly, CXX, 607-611 (Aug. 15, 
1931). 

[Atrwater, Cates] “A Country Fit for Princes.” Palimpsest, XII, 144- 
159 (Apr., 1931). 

This article, an adaptation of Atwater’s “Remarks Made on a Tour 
to Prairie du Chien,” is a personal description of the Iowa that Caleb 
Atwater saw from the deck of a Mississippi River steamboat in the 
summer of 1829. 

[Coorer, Jas. F.] Paine, G. “Cooper and The North American Review.” 
Stud. in Philology, XXVIII, 267-277 (Oct., 1931). 

Winterich, J. T. “Romantic Stories of Books, Second Series, XXII, The 
Spy.” Pub. Weekly, CXIX, 2882-2886 (June 20, 1931). 

[Dana, R. H., Jr.] Johnson, M. “American First Editions: Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr., 1815-1882.” Pub. Weekly, CXIX, 2891-2892 (June 
20, 1931). 

[Emerson, R. W.] Clark, H. H. “Emerson and Science.” Philological 
Quar., 225-260 (July, 1931). 

Gohdes, C. “A Gossip on Emerson’s Treatment of Beauty.” Open 
Court, XLV, 315-320 (May, 1931). 

A consideration of Emerson’s use of the term beauty. 

Marchand, E. “Emerson and the Frontier.” Am. Lit., Il, 149-175 (May, 
1931). 

Mr. Marchand asserts that Emerson’s cardinal doctrines “derive 
their chief sanction and meaning from the psychology bred by the 
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American frontier.” His connections with the frontier in various 
aspects are well illustrated. 

Wilkinson, U. A. “Emerson: Militant Pollyanna.” The Thinker, Ill, 4, 
33-44 (Apr., 1931). 

Emerson’s extreme fastidiousness, his almost physical shrinking 
from all the facts of life which were not dainty, runs through his ut- 
terance. Yet as a stimulator of other men’s thinking, as a courageous 
propagandist for liberty of expression, he stands preéminent. 

[Hotmes, O. W.] Withington, R. “A Note on The Autocrat, III and 
IV.” Mod. Lang. Notes, XLVI, 293 (May, 1931). 

[Kerr, Orpueus C.] Meredith, M. “Local Discolor.” Am. Speech, VI, 
260-263 (Apr., 1931). 

R. H. Newell, in Orpheus C. Kerr Papers (1863), satirizes “the 
adoption of Indian names for American places.” 

[Lincotn, AsraHAM] White, C. T. “Lincoln and Three Methodists.” 
Meth. Rev., XLVII, 38-45 (Jan.-Feb., 1931). 

[Loncrettow, H. W.] Hatfield, J. T. “An Unknown Prose Tale by 
Longfellow.” Am. Lit., III, 136-149 (May, 1931). 

In 1834 Horace Greeley offered a prize of one hundred dollars for 
the best prose tale submitted by September 20. Longfellow, writing 
under the nom de plume “George F. Brown,” shared the prize with 
“Miss Leslie of Philadelphia.” Longfellow’s Irvingesque story, “The 
Wondrous Tale of a Little Man in Gosling Green,” is reproduced 
from The New Yorker of November 1, 1834. 

[Metvitte, H.] Howard, L. “Melville and Spenser—a Note on Crit- 
icism.” Mod. Lang. Notes, XLVI, 291-292 (May, 1931). 

All save one of the quotations prefacing the sections of The Encan- 
tadas are from Spenser. 

Morris, L. “Melville: Promethean.” Open Court, XLV, 513-526 (Sept., 
1931). 

To be continued. 

Riegel, O. W. “The Anatomy of Melville’s Fame.” Am. Lit., Ill, 195- 
204 (May, 1931). 

Mr. Riegel denies that Melville’s contemporaries were “blind to the 
significance” of his novels, and that until the recent manifestation of 
interest he was “completely forgotten.” After tracing the history of 
Melville’s reputation as an author, the essay concludes with the sug- 
gestion that the “Melville cult is not so large as the mass of recent 
notices of Melville would seem to indicate.” 
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[Pautpine, J. K.] Winterich, J. T. “Early American Books and Print- 
ing, Chapter I, Westward Ho!” Pub. Weekly, CXX, 1267-1271 (Sept. 
19, 1931). 

To be continued. 

[Poz, E. A.] Daughrity, K. L. “A Source for a line of Poe’s Ulalume.” 
Notes and Queries, CLXI, 27 (July 11, 1931). 

Similarity of a line to one from N. P. Willis: “Were sere and 
withering.” 

Englekirk, J. E. “The Song of Hollands, an Inedited Tale Ascribed to 
Poe.” New Mexico Quar., I, 247-270 (August, 1931). 

A mediocre tale freely translated into the Spanish bi-monthly re- 
view, La América, October 8, 1883, from a “foreign newspaper” which 
ascribed it to Poe. Mr. Englekirk makes out a good case to show that 
this was a hoax perpetrated by Aurélien Scholl, a French journalist. 

Lemonnier, L. “Edgar Poe et le Roman scientifique frangais.” La 
Grande Rev., XXXIV, 214-223 (August, 1930). 

Lemonnier, L. “L’Influence d’Edgar Poe sur quelques conteurs réalistes.” 
Rev. de Litt. Comp., XI, 451-465 (July-Sept., 1931). 

Erckmann-Chatrian, Henri Riviére, and Eugéne Mouton influenced 
by Poe. With them the influence was partly that of natural and 
psychical science through Poe as an intermediary. These French 
realists never followed Poe in his invention of backgrounds and 
settings. 

Mabbott, T.O. “The Astrological Symbolism of Poe’s Ulalume.” Notes 
and Queries, CLXI, 27 (July 11, 1931). 

Astrological allusions in the poem seem to indicate a reference to 
Poe’s amour with Mrs. Osgood. 

Mabbott, T. O. “Poe and the Philadelphia Irish Citizen.” Jour. of the 
Am. Irish Hist. Soc., XXTX, 121-131 (1930-1931). 

The hoax, “The Ghost of a Grey Tadpole,” attributed to Poe, was 
apparently written by Thomas Dunn English. 

Stovall, F. “Poe as a Poet of Ideas.” Univ. of Texas Stud. in Eng., No. 
11 (Sept. 1, 1931). 

The writer asserts that the current opinion that Poe was not a poet 
of ideas is erroneous. “Poe really believed . . . that poetry, like all the 
other arts, may depict or suggest truth, but may not preach or reason 
of it.” The purpose of this essay is “to trace the idea of beauty through 
the body of Poe’s poetry and to show how through it he reaches out 
to draw in such other ideas as may be made to harmonize with it.” 
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[Summs, W. G.] Jarrell, H.M. “Falstaff and Simms'’s Porgy.” Am. Lit., 
III, 204-213 (May, 1931). 

Simms used Falstaff as a “sort of painter’s model” for his Porgy, 
but was restrained from developing a more picaresque character be- 
cause of his notion that a South Carolinian above the “cracker” class 
had to be a southern “gentleman.” 

[Srowe, Harret Beecuer] Anonymous. “Last Days for Uncle Tom.” 
N. Y. Times Mag., LXXX, 18 (July 12, 1931). 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin as a play “lost its grip when America ‘went 
modern’.” 

McDowell, T. “The Use of Negro Dialect by Harriet Beecher Stowe.” 
Am. Speech, VI, 322-326 (June, 1931). 

[THoreav, H. D.] Canby, H.S. “Thoreau and the Machine Age.” Yale 
Rev., XX, 517-531 (March, 1931). 

“Thoreau challenges the industrial order because he asks the fun- 
damental question, where are you going, what do you really want?” 

Munson, G. “The Lesson of Thoreau.” The Thinker, Ill, 3, 7-20 (Mar., 
1931). 

“Every man is tasked to make his life, even in its details, worthy 
of his most elevated and critical hour . . . to be awake is to be alive!” 
So spoke Henry Thoreau, unique specialist in anti-specialization, 
whose philosophy of conduct made an art of living. 

Whitcomb, Robert. “The Thoreau ‘Country’.” Bookman, LXXIII, 458- 
461 (July, 1931). 
The author explains the difficulties and disillusions that will beset 
any admirer of Thoreau who undertakes a pilgrimage to Concord. 
[Wuirman, W.] Anonymous. “In “The Week’: an incident relative to 
Walt Whitman’s being placed in the Hall of Fame.” New. Republic, 
LXVII, 30 (May 27, 1931). 

Birss, J. H. “A Note on ‘O Captain! My Captain!’” Notes and Queries, 
CLXI, 233 (Sept. 26, 1931). 

This poem of Whitman’s has been set to music by various com- 
posers. 

Cairns, W. B. “Swinburne’s Opinion of Whitman.” Am. Lit., III, 125- 
136 (May, 1931). 

Swinburne’s references to Whitman are mostly casual, but indi- 
cate that his initial enthusiasm was not maintained. Professor Cairns 
finds several reasons for this fact: Whitman’s failure to improve in 
the musical qualities of his verse, Swinburne’s distrust of the Amer- 
ican’s later political and critical ideas, and the praise of Whitman’s 
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treatment of sex, bestowed by those who attacked Swinburne’s ideas 
on the same subject. 

Maxwell, W. “Some Personalist Elements in the Poetry of Whitman.” 
Personalist, XII, 190-199 (July, 1931). 

Monroe, W. S. “Swinburne’s Recantation of Walt Whitman.” Rev, 
Anglo-Américaine, huitiéme année, no. 4, 347-352 (Avril, 1931). 

[Wurrmier, J. G.] Printed by editors from Essex Institute MSS. “Letter 
from John G. Whittier to Superintendent of Schools of Cincinnati.” 
Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., LXVI, 408 (Oct., 1931). 

Whittier acknowledges an account of the celebration of his birth- 
day by the schools of Cincinnati in 1879. 

[Miscettanzous] Adams, R. G. “It was Old Parson Weems Who Be- 
gan It.” N. Y. Times Mag., LXXX, 10 (July 5, 1931). 

Weem’s Life of Washington “set a popular literary fashion for 
America.” 

Anonymous. “A British View of Us in 1824.” N. Y. Times Mag, 
LXXXI, 15 (Sept. 20, 1931). 

“Recently printed diary of eighteenth-century Earl of Derby gives 
an account of his tour.” 

Blair, W. “The Popularity of Nineteenth-Century American Humor- 
ists.” Am. Lit., III, 175-195 (May, 1931). 

The enormous popularity of American writers of humor between 
1830 and 1896 is amply illustrated. 

Hamilton, J. G. de R. “Abigail Adams: A Joy Forever.” Scribner's 
Mag., LXXXVII, 64-74 (Jan., 1930). 

Informative study of Abigail Adams, wife of the second president 
and “an everlasting contradiction to the popular conception of Puri- 
tanism.” 

Hicks, G. “A Conversation in Boston.” Sewanee Rev., XXXIX, 129-142 
(Apr.-June, 1931). 
The Peabody’s, Hawthorne, Emerson, and Margaret Fuller. 
Lincoln, W. “Bibliography of American Cookery Books, 1742-1860.” 
Amer. Antiq. Soc., Proc., Part I, 85-225 (Apr., 1929). 
A bibliography of cookery books from 1742 to 1860, listed by the 


year. 
Marshall, H. E. “The Story of the Dial.” New Mexico Quar., I, 147-165 
(May, 1931). 
An essay retelling the history of the transcendental Dial. 
Perry, C. E. “The New Hampshire Press in the Election of 1828.” New 
Hampshire: The Granite State Monthly, LXI, 454-458 (Dec., 1929). 
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An account of the warfare between the Federalist (Whig) New 
Hampshire Statesman and Concord Register and the Democratic New 
Hampshire Patriot. 

Riddell, W. R. “Notes on Negro Slavery in the United States a Century 
Ago.” Jour. of Negro Hist., XV1, 322-327 (July, 1931). 

A discussion of an anti-slavery pamphlet by an American, Robert 
Baird, A Letter to Lord Brougham on the Subject of American Slav- 
ery, London, 1835. 


III. 1870-1900 
[Castz, G. W.] Bloom, M. “G. W. Cable: A New Englander in the 
South.” Bookman, LXXIII, 401-403 (June, 1931). 

The author thinks that though Cable was a New Englander by 
temperament, the fact that he was “not quite a Northerner, nor yet 
quite a Southerner, the resultant inner conflict may well have been 
the source and inspiration of his creative work.” 

[Dicxinson, Emrty] Untermeyer, L. “Thoughts After a Centenary.” 
Sat. Rev. of Lit., VII, 905-906 (June 20, 1931). 

On the need of further consideration of the life and poems of 
Emily Dickinson. 

[Gartanp, Hamurn] “Some of My Youthful Enthusiasms.” Eng. Jour., 
XX, 355-362 (June, 1931). . 
[Hay, Joun] Hicks, G. “The Conversion of John Hay.” New Republic, 

LXVII, 100-101 (June 10, 1931). 

A discussion of John Hay’s conservative attitude toward indus- 
trialism, with especial reference to his novel, The Breadwinners, which 
is termed “the first polemic in American fiction in defense of property.” 

[Henry, O.] Seibel, Geo. “O. Henry and the Silver Dollar.” Bookman, 
LXXIII, 593-597 (Aug., 1931). 

An anecdote of O. Henry in Pittsburg, with letters. 

[Jackson, Hetew Hunt] Anonymous. “Ramona and Helen Hunt Jack- 
son’s Centenary.” Pub. Weekly, CXX, 1701-1702 (Oct. 10, 1931). 
[James, Henry] MacCarthy, D. “The World of Henry James.” Sat. 

Rev. of Lit., VII, 81-83 (Aug. 29, 1931). 
Troy, Wm. “Henry James and Young Writers.” Bookman, LXXIII, 
351-358 (June, 1931). 

The author maintains that after years of misunderstanding and de- 
preciation, Henry James is only now beginning to be reinstated in his 
just position as novelist and craftsman, and that young writers can 
learn from him more than from other exemplars, and particularly “the 
deepest meaning of the phrase ‘the integrity of the artist’.” 
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[Lanrer, Sipney] Bourgeois, Yves R. “Sidney Lanier et Le Goffic.” Rev, 
Anglo-Américaine, huitiéme année, no. 5, 431-433 (Juin, 1931). 

Graham, P. “Lanier’s Reading.” Univ. of Texas Stud. in Eng., No. 11 
(Sept. 1, 1931). 

Few American writers have associated themselves more closely 
with the world of books than Sidney Lanier. In early youth he made 
himself familiar with the Bible and with the works of Shakespeare 
and “other traditionally excellent English authors.” In college he 
acquired some knowledge of Greek, and later he read a considerable 
number of German and French works in the original or in translation, 
He gained a broad general knowledge of English literature and 
studied intensively the writers discussed in his Shakespeare and His 
Forerunners and The English Novel. Mr. Graham’s article ends with 
a partial list of books read by Lanier, which contains four hundred 
and nineteen titles. 

[Lissey, Laura Jean] Gold, Louis. “Laura Jean Libbey.” Am. Mercury, 
XXIV, 47-52 (Sept., 1931). 
Recollections of a sentimental novelist of the eighties by her typist. 
[Marx Twain] DeVoto, B. “The Matrix of Mark Twain’s Humor.” 
Bookman, LXXIV, 172-178 (Oct., 1931). 

The author attempts to show that the matrix of Mark Twain's 
humor was the newspaper humor that was so popular on the Southern 
and Southwestern frontier in the first half of the last century. 

Hughes, R. M. “A Deserter’s Tale.” Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog,, 
XXXIX, 21-28 (Jan., 1931). 

A defense of Governor John B. Floyd, Governor of Virginia, and 

a subject of Mark Twain’s sketch, “The Case of George Fisher.” 
[Norris, Frank] Walker, F. “Frank Norris at the University of Cal- 
ifornia.” Univ. of Calif. Chron., XXXIII, 320-349 (July, 1931). 

Norris’s student days at the University of California, with a bib- 

liography of his writings published during that period: 1890-94. 
[Ruopes, Jas. Foro] Anderson, F.M. “Letters of James Ford Rhodes to 
Edward L. Pierce.” Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVI, 778-785 (July, 1931). 

Six hitherto unpublished letters, characteristic of their author, in- 
dicating Rhodes’s method of work. 

[Russett, Irwin] Kendall, J. S. “Irwin Russell in New Orleans.” La. 
Hist. Quar., XV, 321-345 (July, 1931). 

The last days of Irwin Russell. 

[Miscettanzous] Blair, W. “The Popularity of Nineteenth-Century 
Humorists.” Am. Lit., Ill, 175-195 (May, 1931). 
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The enormous popularity of American writers of humor between 
1830 and 1896 is amply illustrated. 
Ranck, M. A. “Some Remnants of Frontier Journalism.” Chron. of 
Okla., VIII, 378-388 (Dec., 1930). 
Clippings from the Oklahoma press of the nineties. 


IV. 1900-1931 
[Bares, Karuertne Lez] Boyd, E. P. “Katherine Lee Bates: Poet- 
Teacher.” Eng. Jour., XX, 455-462 (June, 1931). 
[CanrFretp, Dororny] Wyckoff, E. “Dorothy Canfield: A Neglected Best 
Seller.” Bookman, 40-44 (Sept., 1931). 
[Carner, Witt] Chamaillard, Pierre. “Le Cas de Marian Forrester.” 
Rev. Anglo-Américaine, huitiéme année, no. 5, 419-428 (Juin, 1931). 

On Willa Cather. 

[Dos Passos, J.] Hicks, G. “Dos Passos’s Gift.” New Republic, LXVIII, 
157-158 (June 24, 1931). 

Poet, radical, experimentalist—Dos Passos in his attempts toward 
the Novel of Industrial America “seems to be finding a path where 
conservatives such as Hay and liberals such as Herrick found none.” 

[Ex1or, T. §.] Collin, W. E. “T. S. Eliot, the Critic.” Sewanee Rev., 
419-424 (Oct.-Dec., 1931). 

[FautKner, Wm.] Hicks, G. “The Past and Future of William Faulk- 
ner.” Bookman, LXXIV, 17-23 (Sept., 1931). 

[Herricx, R.] Hicks, G. “Robert Herrick, Liberal.” New Republic, 
LXVII, 129-130 (June 17, 1931). 

The second article in a series discussing “the general problem of 
writing novels about American industrial life.” 

[Jerrers, R.] Lehman, B. H. “Robinson Jeffers.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., VIII, 
91-99 (Sept. 5, 1931). 

[Lewis, Srnctair] Jones, H. M. “Mr. Lewis’s America.” Va. Quar. Rev., 
VII, 427-432 (July, 1931). 

An estimate of the five major novels of Sinclair Lewis. 

[Mackaye, Percy] Botkin, B. A. “Folk Speech in the Kentucky Moun- 
tain Cycle of Percy Mackaye.” Am. Speech, V1, 267-276 (Apr., 1931). 

[O’Nem, Eucene] Mackall, L. L. “Notes for Bibliophiles: Eugene 
O’Neill’s Bibliography.” N.Y. Herald Tribune Books, XCI, 15 (Aug. 
1931). 

Woolf, S.J. “O’Neill Plots a Course for the Drama.” N.Y. Times Mag., 
LXXXI, 6 (Oct. 4, 1931). 

The playwright visualizes a great era for the American drama. 
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[Santayana, G.] Larrabee, H. A. “George Santayana.” Sewanee Rev., 
XXXIX, 209-221 (Apr.-June, 1931). 

Larrabee, H. A. “Santayana: Philosopher for America.” Sewanee Rev., 
XXXIX, 325-338 (July-Sept., 1931). 

[Stvcmasrer, Exsre] Kohler, D. “Elsie Singmaster.” Bookman, LXXIl, 
621-626 (Feb., 1931). 

[Wesrcorr, Gtenway] Kohler, D. “Glenway Wescott: Legend-Maker.” 
Bookman, LXXIII, 142-145 (April, 1931). 

[Wuarton, E.] Sencourt, R. “The Poetry of Edith Wharton.” Book- 
man, LXXIII, 478-486 (July, 1931). 

An analysis of Mrs. Wharton’s poetry, with quotations. The au- 
thor believes her poetry is “beyond all argument the best that has been 
written by an American woman,” despite a certain “lack of lyrical 
spontaneity.” 

[Witper, THornton] Chambrun, L. “L’Américanisme de Thornton 
Wilder.” Rev. Ang.Am., huitiéme année, no. 4, 341-345 (Avril, 1931). 
Tritsch, W. “Thornton Wilder in Berlin.” Living Age, CCCXLI, 44-47. 
Thornton Wilder talks with a German about America. 
[New Humanism] Colum, M. M. “Self-Critical America.” Scribner's 
Mag., LXXXVII, 197-206 (Feb., 1930). 
Attacks the position of Irving Babbitt and the Humanist School. 
Cowley, M. “Angry Professors.” New Republic, LXII, 207-211 (Apr. 
9; 1930). 
A critical survey of “capitalized Humanism,” as sponsored by Bab- 
bitt and More. 
Grattan, H. “What is This Humanism?” Scribner's Mag., LXXXVII, 
423-32 (Apr., 1930). 

“A brilliant and caustic primer” on the course of fashions in recent 
criticism. 

Jones, H. M. “Amidst the Encircling Gloom.” Scribner's Mag., 
LXXXVII, 405-411 (Apr., 1930). 

Will the New Pessimists and Humanists make the 1930’s the Sol- 

emn Decade? 
Mumford, L. “The New Tractarians.” New Republic, LXII, 62 (Mar. 
26, 1930). 
The New Humanists have made a futile and damning gesture in 
publishing their essays, Humanism and America. 
Munson, G. B. “Humanism and Modern Writers.” Eng. Jour., XX, 
531-539 (Sept., 1931). 
Wilson, E. “Notes on Babbitt and More.” New Republic, LXII, 115-120 


(Mar. 19, 1930). 
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[Miscettangous] Beer, Thos. “Toward Sunrise—1920-1930.” Scribner’s 
Mag., no. 5, 536-545 (May, 1930). 
Chesterton, G. K. “Chesterton Sums us up—Paradoxically.” N. Y. 
Times Mag., LXXX, 4-5 (July 12, 1931). 
Chesterton attempts to reconcile his hatred for the American vil- 
lage with his love for Main Street. 
Davis, E. “Interregnum.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., VII, 830-831 (May 16, 1931). 
Contrasts the noise and uncritical energy of the 1920’s with the 
sterility and uncertainty in the field of letters today. 
Elliot, Zo. “It’s not My Song Anymore.” New Hampshire: The Gran- 
ite State Monthly, LXI, 357-362 (Sept., 1929). 
An account of the origin of the song, “The Long Long Trail.” 
Gale, Zona. “The American Village Defended.” N. Y. Times Mag., 
LXXX, 1-2, 21 (July 19, 1931). 
An answer to Chesterton’s attack on the American village. 
Knickerbocker, W. S. “Mr. Ransom and the Old South.” Sewanee Rev., 
222-238 (Apr.-June, 1931). 
Mumford, L. “‘A Footnote to a Decade.” N.Y. Herald Tribune Books, 
XCL, 1, 4 (Aug. 9, 1931). 
Literary reminiscences of the twenties. 
Van Roosbroeck, G. L. “Review of Essays, by James Huneker, 1929.” 
Romanic Rev., XXIl,, 62-64 (Jan.-Mar., 1931). 
A criticism of the fin de siecle and of James Huneker, “a cosmo- 
politan of the higher culture.” 
Young, Stark. “Belasco.” New Republic, LXVII, 123-124 (June 17, 
1931). 
A vindication of the much abused showman. 
Young, Stark. “The Green Pastures.” New Republic, LXII, 128-129 
(Mar. 19, 1930). 
Concerning Marc Connelly’s play, Green Pastures. 


V. LancuacE AND LireraTurRE 


Beckwith, M. W. “Mythology of the Oglala Dakota.” Jour. Am. Folk- 

Lore, XLIII, 339-442 (Oct.-Dec., 1930; issued Aug., 1931). 
A collection of folk-tales as told by old Indian story tellers; trans- 

lated from the native dialect, chiefly of the Oglala Dakotas. 

Botkin, B. A. “Folk-Say and Folklore.” Am. Speech, VI, 4046 (Aug., 
1931). 

Botkin, B. A. “Folk Speech in the Kentucky Mountain Cycle of Percy 
Mackaye.” Am. Speech, VI, 264-76 (April, 1931). 
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Carpenter, J. M. “Lusty Chanteys from Long Dead Ships.” N.Y. Times 
Mag., LXXX, 12-13, 23 (July 12, 1931). 

Concerning folk-lore of the sailing-ship era, collected under the 
direction of Harvard University. 

Carpenter, J. M. “Life before the Mast: A Chantey Log.” N.Y. Times 
Mag., LXXX, 14, 15 (July 19, 1931). 

Carpenter, J. M. “Chanteys that “Blow the Man Down’.” N. Y. Times 
Mag., LXXX, 10, 15 (July 26, 1931). 

Dickason, F. G. “Two Centuries of American Common-Tree Names.” 
Am. Speech, V1, 411-424 (Aug., 1931). 

Fogg, W. F. and Liideke, H. “American Pronunciation.” Beiblatt zur 
Anglia, XLII, 254-256 (Aug., 1931). 

A controversy between Wendell F. Fogg and H. Liiduke concern- 
ing several contentions in the latter’s review of Kurath’s American 
Pronunciation in the Beiblatt for June, 1930. 

Greet, W. C. “A Record from Lubec, Maine, and Remarks on the 
Coastal Type.” Am. Speech, VI, 397-403 (Aug., 1931). 

Harrington, Isis L. ““The Good-Bringing—A Tale from the Hopi 
Pueblo of Oraibi.” New Mex. Hist. Rev., V1, 227-230 (Apr., 1931). 

An Indian legend “which illustrates the early relations between the 
Hopi Indians and the Spaniards at Santa Fé.” 

Hench, A. L. “Some Lexical Notes.” Am. Speech, V1, 253-256 (Apr., 
1931). 

These notes concern nine words: Radiocrast, Mindscape, Motor- 

cade, Aerocade, Dolly, Dog Ship, Burke, Writhen, and Honeyfogle). 

King, W. J. “The Negro Spirituals and the Hebrew Psalms.” Meth- 
odist Rev., XLVII, 318-326 (May-June, 1931). 

Lindsay, C. “The Idiom of the Sheep Range.” Am. Speech, VII, 355- 
359 (June, 1931). 

Liideke, H. (See Fogg, W. F., supra) 

McDowell, T. “The Use of Negro Dialect by Harriet Beecher Stowe.” 
Am. Speech, V1, 322-326 (June, 1931). 

Maurer, D. W. “Carnival Cant: A Glossary of Circus and Carnival 
Slang.” Am. Speech, V1, 327-337 (June, 1931). 

Menner, R. J. “Troublesome Relatives.” Am. Speech, V1, 341-346 
(June, 1931). 

Meredith, M. “Local Discolor.” Am. Speech, V1, 260-263 (Apr., 1931). 

R. H. Newell in Orpheus C. Kerr Papers (1863) satirizes “the 
adoption of Indian names for American places.” 

Meredith, M. “Negro Patois and Its Humor.” Am. Speech, V1, 317-321 


(June, 1931). 
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Meredith, M. “Picturesque Town Names in America.” Am. Speech, VI, 
429-432 (Aug., 1931). 

Merryweather, L. W. “Hell in American Speech.” Am. Speech, VI, 433- 
435 (Aug., 1931). 

Milburn, G. “Convicts’ Jargon.” Am. Speech, VI, 436-442 (Aug. 1931). 

Munroe, H. C. “ ‘Raise’ or ‘Rise’.” Am. Speech, V1, 407-410 (Aug., 1931). 

Pound, L. “American Indefinite Names.” Am. Speech, VI, 257-259 
(Apr., 1931). 

Pound, L. “Some Recurrent Assimilations.” Am. Speech, V1, 347-348 
(June, 1931). 

Randolph, V. “Recent Fiction and the Ozark Dialect.” Am. Speech, VI, 
425-428 (Aug., 1931). 

Read, A. W. “ ‘Liberty’ in Iowa.” Am. Speech, V1, 360-367 (June, 1931). 

Shong, W. D. “More Labrador Survivals.” Am. Speech, V1, 290-297 
(Apr., 1931). 

Tricoche, G. N. “Remarques Sur Les Types Populaires Créés Par La 
Litterature Comique Américaine.” Rev. de Litt. Comp., XI, 250-261 
(Apr.-June, 1931). 

Barney Google, Boob McNutt, the Katzenjammer Kids and their 
kind in our comic strips are held, on the whole, to afford wholesome 
amusement for the masses! 

Van Den Bark, M. “Nebraska Pioneer English.” Am. Speech, VI, 237- 
256 (Apr., 1931). 

Wilson, G. P. “An American Phonetic Dictionary.” Am. Speech, VI, 
349-354 (June, 1931). 

Withington, R. “Some Neologisms from Recent Magazines.” Am. 
Speech, V1, 277-289 (Apr., 1931). 

Zandvoort, R. W. “A Note on American Pronunciation.” Eng. Stud. 
(Amsterdam), XIII, 106-109 (June, 1931). 

Some peculiarities in American pronunciation as noted by a Dutch 
scholar. 

VI. 


Adams, J. T. “Americans Abroad: A Study in Evolution.” N.Y. Times 
Mag., LXXX, 4-5 (June 21, 1931). 

America’s attitude towards her Henry Jameses no longer shows 
resentment. 

Anonymous. “Diary of John Early, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South.” Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XXXIX, 41-45 (Jan., 
1931) and 146-151 (Apr., 1931). 

Anonymous. “The Undiscovered American Soul.” Lit. Digest, 105, 19 
(June 28, 1930). 
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Citations from the opinions of Dr. Max J. Wolff, German critic, 
regarding the literature of America. 

Boatright, M.C. “The Tall Tale in Texas.” Sou. Atl. Quar., XXX, 271- 
279 (July, 1931). 

Chesterton, G. K. “Chesterton Views Our ‘Puritan’ Land.” N.Y. Times 
Mag., LXXX, 7, 17 (June 28, 1931). 

Mr. Chesterton considers even the Mencken variants as funda- 
mentally Puritan. 

Chesterton, G. K. “Why Chesterton Likes America.” N. Y. Times Mag., 
LXXxX, 1-2, 16 (May 3, 1931). 

The great virtue of the Americans: money “is their subject but not 
their object.” 

Dewey, J. “The Crisis in Culture.” New Republic, LXII, 123-126 (Mar. 
19, 1930). 

A new culture, making use of the so-called liabilities of a material 
civilization, may yet evolve for America. 

Erskine, J. “American Business in the American Novel.” Bookman, 
LXXIII, 449-457 (July, 1931). 

Gillis, M. R. “Material for Writers in California State Library.” Over- 
land Monthly, LXXXIX, 22 (Aug.-Sept., 1931). 

Description of the collection of Californiana in the California State 
Library. 

Howe, M. A. de W. “Books and the Nation.” Scribner's Mag., 
LXXXVII, 267-273 (Mar., 1930). 

This article treats of the experiments by which the Library of Con- 
gress is extending its resources and influence, in providing experts to 
aid people engaged in research and in creating a center of learning 
which will lessen the necessity of European study. 

Leavitt, S. E. “Latin American Literature in the United States.” Rev. 
de Litt. Comp., XI, 126-148 (Jan.-Mar., 1931). 

The bibliography of the belles-lettres of all Hispanic America be- 
ing prepared by the Harvard Council on Hispanio-American studies 
is justified by the widespread interest of the U. S. in the intellectual 
life of Latin America. 

Macleod, N., et al. “Regionalism, A Symposium.” Sewanee Rev. (Oct- 
Dec., 1931). 

Macy, J. “The Passing of the Yankee.” Bookman, LXXIII, 616-623 
(Aug., 1931). 

Maltby, J. E. “Exhibit of Western Writings.” Overland Monthly, 
LXXXIX, 154 (May, 1931). 
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The Inland Empire Council of English has appointed a committee 
to compile a bibliography of writings about the Northwest. 

Mumford, L. “American Condescension and European Superiority.” 
Scribner’s Mag., LXXXVII, 518-527 (May, 1930). 

Mr. Mumford points out the richness and validity of the American 
tradition, and the superiority of Europe in certain phases of industry 
and progress. 

Munson, G. B. “American Criticism and the Fighting Hope.” Yale Rev., 
XX, 568-582 (Mar., 1931). 

Munson, G. B. “Impracticality of the American Writer.” Sewanee Rev., 
XXXIX, 257-261 (July-Sept., 1931). 

Munson, G. B. “The Literary Profession in America.” Sewanee Rev., 
398-425 (Oct.-Dec., 1931). 

Spell, L. M. “Samuel Bangs: The First Printer in Texas.” Hispanic 
Am. Hist. Rev., X1, 248-258 (May, 1931). 

West, R. “Lecturing in America.” Living Age, 340, 513-514. 

The insuperable obstacles that confront the Englishman lecturing 
in the United States. 

Whicher, G. F. “Shakespeare for America.” Atlantic Monthly, 147, 759- 
768 (June, 1931). 
The Folger Shakespeare Library at Washington, in addition to be- 


ing a repository of priceless Shakespeariana, will include a model 
Elizabethan theatre. 

Zandvoort, R. W. “American Studies.” Eng. Stud. (Amsterdam), XII, 
209-218 (Dec., 1930). 

Remarks concerning studies of American literature made by Eu- 


ropeans. 
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